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The Sheep Industry Of Argentina 
By FRANK W. HARDING, Waukesha, Wis. 
condition the Argentine breeder de- flocks of the country. Most of the 


RGENTINA’S sheep industry is 
A about on the same scale as that 

of the United States. Each coun- 
try has somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of fifty million head, and the 
sheep population of both appears to 
be about stationary. Argentina, how- 
ever, exports the bulk of the wool and 
mutton it produces while the United 
States has a home market for both 
commodities and imports wool in large 
quantities. 

On my recent visit to South Ameri- 
ca I did not devote much attention to 
the flocks of Argentina, but naturally 
picked up some infor- 


mands, and I doubt if we could edu- 
cate him to accept our standards. They 
have not learned by the costly lesson 
of experience that prize winners are 
not always the most desirable. for serv- 
ice. Argentina has paid as high as 
$5000 for rams that never did give a 
good account of themselves, and buy- 
ers were lucky to get them to their 
destinations alive. 

Lincoln and Rambouillet blood pre- 
dominates in Argentina for the reason 
that the country is a long distance from 
the world’s meat markets, and until a 


sheep I saw at the Buenos Aires mar- 
ket ran strongly to Lincoln blood, Ar- 
gentine mutton lacks the quality de- 
manded by the fastidious consumers of 
the United States, and in England is 
bought mainly by low-priced _ trade. 
The Argentines eat little of it, preferr- 
ing beef, and I am informed that the 
limited quantities imported by the 
United States have had difficulty in 
finding an outlet. Quality, certainly, 
will need marked improvement if it is 

to become popular on our market. 
I had no opportunity of observing 
how English sheep act 





mation by the process 
of contact. The foun- 
dation stock was Mer- 
ino of the old Spanish 
type, and improvement 
has been effected by 
the use of Rambouillet 
and Lincoln rams. In 
such expenditures, Ar- 
gentina breeders have 
been by no means par- 
simonious, in fact, they 
have demanded the 
best and paid prices 
that look extravagant. 
In many instances they 
have bought European 
show stock, fattened 
for exhibition purposes 
at the expense of fecun- 





dity, and such rams have proved 
to be poor investments. The Ar- 
gentine breeder when importing in- 
Sists on rams of great weight 
and in high condition, however, 
and as we are not in the habit 


of preparing stock that way, I doubt 
if we could interest him. Not but that 
we have the quality and _ breeding 
among our flocks, but we do not ma- 


‘ture rams to the size, weight and show 
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few years ago, the mutton outlet was 
narrow. Development of refrigeration 
has changed this, but until recently the 


‘industry was on a wool basis and the 


combination of Lincoln and Rambouil- 
let made a three-eighths blood wool 
that was suited to the needs of the 
trade. Lately some Oxford, Shropshire 


and Hampshire rams have been intro- 


duced, but they are few in number and 
have exerted little influence on the 


under range conditions 
in Patagonia or on the 
Andean plateau of Ar- 
gentina, but in the low 
altitude country, espe- 
cially the province of 
3uenos Aires, they de- 
teriorate rapidly, neces- 
sitating constant im- 
portation if quality is 
to be maintained. This 
is attributable to native 





grasses and alfalfa 
which do not appear to 
possess the requisite 


bone and muscle mak- 
ing qualities. The re- 
sult is that the English 
standard soon disap- 
pears. This could prob- 
ably be avoided by providing a variety 
of such feed as cabbage, kale and rape, 
but the Argentine prefers. to import 
new stock. Many of their flocks are 
not being perpetuated in the original 
form. Our sheep look plumper and 
more thrifty than South American 
stock. Ae 

In my judgment we need fear’ to 


serious invasion of the -North ‘Aniefi-’'~ 


can market by South Americaty mut-'” 
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ton. In principle I am a protectionist 
and believe our flock owners, handi- 
capped by climatic vicissitudes, high 
labor and increasing expense in every 
item involved in wool and mutton pro- 
duction should have the benefit of a 
substantial customs import but theory 
does not always work out in practice, 
and I am free to say that much of the 
beneficience of former tariffs was 
largely imaginary so far as the grower 
was concerned, but tariff or free trade, 
we are not destined to encounter seri- 
ous competition from South America 
in the mutton market of the United 
States. Argentina cattle growers are 
looking hopefully to the North Amer- 
ican outlet for their beef, but they real- 
ize that their mutton is more suited 
to the European market than this, and 
that most of it will find that outlet 
channel. England, France, and Italy 
will take larger quarters and coarser 
meats than the United States. Our 
market demands light cuts and quality 
and until Argentina adapts itself to 
our requirements the European mar- 
ket will be its best reliance. You 
never know what education will do, 
however, and breeders down that way 
may change their tactics. Europe, 
however, will buy frozen mutton while 
we demand it fresh killed and Ar- 
gentina can never enter into that 
trade. 

The sheep industry in Argentina has 
been greatly stimulated by the war. 
Both wool and mutton values have ad- 
vanced materially and this is likely to 
stimulate production. We must re- 
member that Argentina is essentially 
an agricultural and pastoral country, 
and that every pound of increased out- 
put means that much more for the 
frozen market. Packers, however, are 
not likely to carry coals to Newcastle 
and as they are in control of distribu- 
tion they will put product where it is 
most needed. That place will, in all 
probability, be Europe. After the war 
for many years that continent will re- 
quire large quantities of meat and 
South America must, in the nature of 
things, be a heavy contributor. 

South American livestock markets 
differ radically from ours. At Buenos 
Aires they sell sheep by the head and 
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pen them in the open at the market. 
Prices are 75 to 90 per cent of Chicago 
quotations, but packers buy only a 
small proportion of the stock they kill 
contracting the bulk up the country 
for delivery at their slaughter houses. 
It is a country of cheap production. 
Land producing as much feed as that 
valued at $75.00 to $200.00 per acre 
in the United States may be had for 
$25.00 to $30.00 in gold and labor costs 
half as much as here. Save for an oc- 
casional drouth, they have little vicis- 
situde and the Argentine flockmaster 
is not under the heavy expense for 
wintering that confronts growers in 
the United States under new condi- 
tions. If values continue high, and 
there is no reason to theorize other- 
wise, it is highly probable that wool 
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A PERFECT CROSSBRED EWE OWNED BY 
LAIDLAW & LINDSAY, MULDOON, IDAHO. 


and mutton production in the southern 
hemisphere will increase materially 
during the next decade. 





FEWER SHEEP IN 
NORTHERN MONTANA 





In the neighborhood of 40 per cent 
of the 1916 lamb crop has already been 
contracted for, prices in most contracts 
are on the 7-cent basis, October deliv- 
ery at loading points. 

There have been offers as high as 
7% cents for 
mutton bred lambs, but these offers 
have been turned down, the holders 
anticipating a still higher price later on. 

There have been but few sales of 
wool in this locality, probably the 
holdings, of about ten woolgrowers 
prices at or about 28 cents. At the 


some especially good 
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present writing there are no buyers 
in this section. In fact, the only one 
having made any purchases is Jack 
Patterson of Patterson & Co., of Bos. 
ton. 

There have been, probably, in the 
neighborhood of 40,000 ewes disposed 
of prices ranging from $6.00, for those 
coming yearlings to a trifle over $8.00 
for those more desirable as to age and 
condition. 

Owing to depleted range, I have dis- 
posed of the sheep advertised through 
the columns of the “National Wool 
Grower.” Will practically drop out of 
the business in the future, owing to 
the scarcity of range in this part of the 
state. 

The “Wool Grower,” seemingly, has 
a wide circulation, as I have had nuw- 
merous inquiries from many sections of 
the country for the sheep advertised. 

While the outlook for the sheep in- 
terests was never brighter than at pres- 
ent for those having ample range, there 
are several in this section who will 
soon be obliged to give up the business 
for reasons above stated. 

April 15. F. I. LONG, Montana. 





ADVANCE IN MILL WAGES. 





Very recently many of the largest 
New England woolen mills announced 
advances of about ten per cent in the 
wages of all employees. The Ameti- 
can Woolen Company and the Arling- 
ton Mills, two of the largest concerns, 
were among the first to make these ad- 
vances. 





JACKSON‘S RAMBOUILLETS. 





Since the death of R. A. Jackson, 
the Rambouillet breeder of Dayton, 
Washington, there has been some spe- 
culation as to whether the Rambouillet 
flock would be dispersed or not. We 
are glad to announce that Mrs. Jack- 
son has advised that the Rambouillet 
flock will be continued under her direc- 
tion and that of her son. They will 
continue to breed the same type of 
trams that has been produced in late 
years under the direction of Mr. Jack- 
son. 
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Wool Growing In Australia 


N this issue I would like to refer to 

one or two matters that have re- 

centiy been discussed among sheep- 
men Australia. Probably they 
equally concern woolgrowers in your 
country. 


Overshot Jaws in Sheep. 

This overshot jaw is a defect rare- 
ly found in Australian stud sheep, and 
it may be taken for granted that the 
prominent breeders here would not run 
the risk of prejudicing their sales in 
Africa by sending sheep with serious 
hereditary defects. 

Overshot jaws is a defect that would 
certainly go against a 


‘Then, again, this 


By R. H. HARROWELL 


Therefore in a 
show the overshot jaw would seriously 
discount the other good points a ram 
possessed. Of course no sheep is 
really perfect, and faults and defects 
have relative degrees. Many a good 
ram has, say, a tendency to be uneven 
in his fleece, but he would not be such 
a risky ram to use as one that was very 
uneven. 


must be condemned. 


In the same way a ram with 
a slightly overshot jaw would not be 
so objectionable as a ram that showed 
the defect in a very marked degree. 
malformation may 
appear as a freak in a ram descended 


ly he has had no cause to regret the 
purchase. Certainly he knew exactly 
how the ram was bred for generations 
back, and being a sheep of remarkable 
quality, specially suited to his ewes, he 
attached little importance to the de- 
fect. Some years ago a magnificent 
Merino ram was offered at the big an- 
nual ram sales at Sydney, but he hap- 
pened to have an overshot jaw, and no 
one would bid for him. I believe that 
the principal of the Technical College 
made the only bid of one guinea, and 
the ram was knocked down to him. He 
had it killed and stuffed as an example 

of a magnificent ram 





ram, no matter how 
good otherwise, in an 
Australian show. I 
have heard breeders 


say that this overshot 
jaw has been occasion- 
ed by feeding sheep on 
mangolds and turnips, 
the scooping action of 
the lower jaw resulting 
in abnormal develop- 
ment. Admitting that 
these deductions are 
reasonable, a strong ar- 
gument against the 
overshot jaw being a 
general result of such 
feeding, is found in 
New Zealand where 
large flocks of sheep 
are fed for considerable periods on tur- 
nips, without overshot jaws resulting. 





However, a judge at a show is not 
supposed to know how the sheep be- 
fore him: came by the defects he dis- 
covers, and it is for him to estimate the 
importance of such defects. The over- 
shot jaw would be a most serious de- 
fect to propagate amongst ordinary 
flock sheep: that have to get a living on 
natural grasses, therefore a _ breeder 
would run a risk in using such a ram 
in the stud. Both wool and mutton 
depend entirely upon what the sheep 
sable to eat and any malformation 
that impairs his ‘means of subsisting 





THE SHEARING SHED AT FAIRFIELD UTAH 


from a long line of ancestors absolute- 
ly free from it, in.which case the chance 
uf him passing the defect on to his 
progeny would not be as great as if 
it was of frequent occurrence amongst 
the family from which the ram descend- 
ed. Sothe wisdom of using a ram 
with an overshot jaw would be largely 
determined by knowing all about the 
sheep in question. As far as Australia 
is concerned, there are breeders ‘of long 
experience who would fight very shy of 
a ram with an overshot jaw, while, on 
the other hand, one of our most promi- 
nent breeders gave 600 guineas for a 
rem showing this defect, and apparent- 


except for this one de- 
fect. 

As regards showing, 
excellence can only be 
gauged by the freedom 
from faults, and the 
overshot jaw is a seri- 
ous fault, even if the 
sheep has remarkable 
characteristics in other 
directions; certainly it 
would be enough to 
spoil its chances of suc- 
cess if the competition 
should be at all keen. 
Like every other. char- 
acteristic, good or oth- 
erwise in stock, this 
overshot jaw, no doubt, 
can be made heredi- 
tary, therefore a breeder would be wise 
to reject such a ram, and a judge would 
be justified in disqualifying him at a 
show. 





“Faking” Sheep. 

This is a subject which is constantly 
recurring, and it is at présent causing 
much discussion in New Zealand. 

It especially applies to the Downs 
breeds. 

Whilst freely admitting that the pub- 
lic are entitled to object if they think 
fit to the practice of trimming Shrop- 
shire or Southdown sheep for show or 
sale, exception should be taken to the 
use of the word “fake” for what does 
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it imply but dishonesty? A man who 
fakes his sheep or anything else tries 
to deceive the public, and surely this 
conduct cannot be imputed to our lead- 
ing Shropshire and Southdown breed- 
ers because they ali trim their sheep? 
At the Royal Show in England, and at 
other leading shows all over the world, 
the Downs sheep are trimmed when 
exhibited, and the custom is a very old- 
established one. The success and im- 
portance of the Shropshire at the pres- 
ent time proves that the practice has 
not been detrimental to the breed, and 
the repeated orders breeders get from 
men who have bought trimmed sheep 
are good enough evidence that buyers 
have not felt themselves to be victims 
of a fake when they have shorn their 
purchases. 


Lately we have read protests against 
this practice at our shows, and there 
seems to be a determined effort on the 
part of some to inculcate the idea that 
trimming is nothing more or less than 
faking. As long as the show schedules 
openly permit the exhibits to be trim- 
med the practice is not “faking.” If 
trimming were prohibited the position 
would be quite reversed, and a man 
who trimmed a sheep when it ought 
to be shown in a rough would be guilty 
of faking. Therefore, those who object 
‘to trimming should attack the associ- 
ations for permitting the competition 
of barbered sheep, and not attack 
breeders for faking. The imputation is 
unpleasant, and I wonder that breed- 
ers have not more loudly objected. 
The breeders know better than anyone 
the great labors attached to trimming 
sheep, and I believe they would gladly 
abolish the custom if it would not prej- 
‘udice the interests of the breed. 


It is believed that trimming is ad- 
visable, not because it enables breeders 
to pass off worthless sheep for good 
ones, but because it shows off the nat- 
urally symmetrical carcasses of the 
Shropshire and Southdown to the very 
best advantage. It is like a good 
grooming to a horse or bull. It may 
be argued that Merinos and Longwools 
are not trimmed, therefore why should 
the Downs breeds be? Simply be- 
cause the Longwools and Merinos can- 
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not be trimmed, but very often other 
means, less apparent than trimming 
are adopted in the very natural en- 
deavor to make them look their best 
for show or sale. To me the very fact 
that the practice of trimming is uni- 
versal is a safeguard against the ob- 
jections raised. In the realm of studs 
nearly all breeders trim, and they are 
well aware of how far the faults of a 
Shropshire can be disguised with the 
shears, therefore when buying or judg- 
ing they know just where to look for 
indications that a sheep has been cut 
into shape. A Shropshire is a carcass 
sheep; he is bought for firm, even flesh, 
not for his neat outline. Therefore he 
is handled, and this quickly reveals 
any pitiful attempt at deception. Any- 
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thing tending towards the production 
of artificial stock should be eliminated 
from show sckedules, and if trimming 
is wrong it should be abolished, but as 
long as it is recognized and encouraged 
the custom is no more “faking” than 
that of turning Merinos on to dark soil 
in order to get a good black tip, a char- 
acteristic they would not have under 
ordinary conditions, but which adds to 
their appearance in the show pens. 

If trimming is fairly done it follows 
the symmetry of the sheep, while an 
attempt to disguise a faulty sheep is 
easily detected by the judge, and he 
should not hesitate to expose it. 





We invite you to inspect carefully 
the list of entries for the Salt Lake 
Ram Sale, August 30.and 31, and Sep- 
tember 1 and 2. 
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FROM ELLENBURG, 
WASHINGTO\ 
This last winter was the hardeg 


winter on stock in the Northwest tha; 
I have seen in twenty-eight years, | 
paid $40 for hay and $57 for corn 
and oats per ton delivered to my ewes 
twenty-six miles through two feet of 
snow, the deepest snow I have ever 
seen in the Columbia Basin. But the 
losses in eastern Washington will not 
be over seven per cent, possibly less, 
but in eastern Oregon there 
some heavy losses I am told. 

Grass has been good now for about 
three weeks, and everything is O. K, 
but instead of making 100 to 130 per 
cent, as is usually the case in the Col- 
umbia and Yakima Valley, we shall 
have nearer 80 to 85 per cent of lambs 
this year. I am: nearly through lamb- 
ing and made 78 per cent in February 
on hay out of two-year-old ewes and 
93 per cent out of the older ewes on 
grass. 

Sheep are thin, but the wool is the 
cleanest I have ever seen in Washing- 
ton. No contracting has been done 
here before shearing, but most of the 
clips already sheared have sold from 
2 to 4 cents higher than last year. 

K. O. KOHLER. 


were 





CORRIEDALES FOR NEVADA. 





The University of Nevada is in re 
ceipt of a trio of yearling Corriedale 
sheep to be used for demonstration 
purposes in the state. These sheep 
were purchased of Mr. C. H. Ensor, 
Whiterock, Rangiora, New Zealand. 
'They were shipped from New Zcaland 
on February 29, 1916, and reached the 
University April 12 in good condition. 
All three are yearlings and of excel 
lent Corriedale type. 

Nevada sheep breeders have taken 
a decided interest in this importation 
and have expressed a desire to assist 
the University in carrying out plans 
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for demonstrating the desirability o 
this type for Nevada conditions. Plans 
for this demonstration are now being 
formulated and the work will be taken 
up this fall. 
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LLINOIS ought to be a lamb-rais- 
| Its southern portion is 
admirably adopted climatically and 
otherwise, but a load of Illinois spring 
lambs at the Chicago or Missouri River 
markets is a novelty, although occa- 
sionally some expert shepherd demon- 
strates that the thing is possible. W. C. 
Coffey, the sheep expert at the Illinois 
Experiment Station located at Urbana, 
less than a year ago made a notable 
exhibition of what can be done by the 
intelligent use of forage plans on a 
cornbelt farm and another is. forth- 
coming. I recently visited the experi- 
ment station and found its sheep de- 


ing state. 
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ingston County, Illinois, has evolved 
an excellent idea,” he said, “and it is 
making headway. He _ proposes to 
raise forage crops, feed them down 
partly and turn the rest under to sup- 
ply humus. The sheep can do this bet- 
ter than any other animal and asa soil 
restorer no better plan could be de- 
vised. The trouble with sheep hus- 
bandry so far as the average farmer is 
concerned is that he is not prepared 
to give these animals the care they 
must have if they are to pay. One of 
the most successful sheep raisers in 
Illinois, Jake Zeigler, of Clifton, once 
remarked that sheep did not require 
much care, but needed it all the time. 
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Lamb Raising In Illinois 
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along with cattle, hogs and horses. On 
these over-pastured, worm-infested 
spots, successful sheep husbandry can- 
not be carried on. In most cases the 
flock would fare better if no such pas- 
ture existed on the farm, The prob- 
lem we have to wrestle with in the 
farming area is how to provide feed 
and proper range for the flock, with 
extensive pastoral areas a thing of the 
past. 

“Few. animals excel sheep in hand- 
ling various kinds of feed; in other 
words sheep can utilize practically any 
feed the farm produces. It is amaz- 
ing what methods of fattening, and I 
use the term advisedly, may be prose- 
cuted with suc- 





partment interesting and instructive. 
Coffey has assem- _¢ 

bled a flock com- 

prising most of 


the breeds and is 
engaged in exper- 
iments with lamb 
raising that with 


Peus deoys 


present market 
conditons and 
prospects ought 





to attract nation- 
wide attention. 


Two groups of 
lambs are being 
raised both out of 


doors to test the 
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merits of rye, al- 
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falfa, and rape. 
The cafeteria sys- 
tem of selection of concentrated feeds 
is also undergoing a test. This has 
been used successfully at the Iowa sta- 
tion with hogs, but has never been 
tried with lambs. In brief the animal 
is allowed to select its own feed, bran, 
pil meal, cracked corn, and ground 
pats being the principal concentrates 
supplied. The result of this experi- 
ment will be made known early in 





lity of 
Plans 
being 
» taken 


July. - Coffey is aiming to ascertain 
what variety of forage and pasture 
Tops and feeds will produce lambs 
ad carry sheep on cornbelt land most 
economically. 

“Roy Bishop, county agent of Liv- 





SHEARING PLANT OF WOOD LIVESTOCK CO., SPENCER 


Attention to detail is imperative. 
Sheep must have comfort and the 
grower who is not prepared to furnish 
it might as well let them alone. . 

“In the cornbelt we must _ realize 
that conditions have changed and that 
raising sheep successfully by the 
methods of a decade ago is impossible. 
Expansive pastures, once common, are 
disappearing and sheep need range. 
Flock owners do not know how to 
meet new conditions as when they 
ripped up their pastures sheep went 
to the stock yards. Others are keep- 
ing flocks almost the year around on 
five to ten acre blue grass patches 


cess. For example 
the ration may be 
very carbonaceous 
in nature and still 
yield fair results. 
We have fattened 
lambs on corn si- 
lage with a small 
quantity of clover 
hay and secured 
excellent gains. 
Corn, silage, and 
oats straw fed to 
yearling wethers 
was little behind 
corn and alfalfa in 


PSUS Too, 








putting on 

, IDAHO 3 
weight. On the 
other hand, I know of a ‘toncern 
in Nebraska that ‘starts ‘western 


lambs on prairie hay and linseed oil 
meal in self feeders, later substituting 
half of the oil meal with corn. Satis- 
factory gains are secured by this meth- 
od and the feeders have the utmost 
confidence in a ration decidedly overt- 
balanced with protein. Any of the 


‘grasses or legumes are acceptable for- 


ages to sheep. The public is tired of 
hearing of their fondness for weeds, 
but several years ago the Minnesota 
Experiment Station made (a test in 
which sheep ate with relish 576 out of 
600 varieties of weeds. On western 
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ranges most weeds are considered as 
valuable as grasses for sheep feed. The 
lesson of all this is that sheep can be 
utilized to harvest almost any crop 
and nearly every acre on the farm 
ought to be gleaned over sometime 
during the year by them. 

“Such gleaning cannot be done, 
however, without sheep-tight fences, 
and a farmer with a determination to 
raise wool and mutton should con- 
sider this a preliminary necessity. It 
is true that fencing involves expense 
but so does any other scheme of live- 
stock farming. A successful sheep- 
man once said: ‘My neighbors say 
they cannot afford to fence their sheep ; 
I cannot afford not to fence them.’ 
Sheep growing cannot be made suc- 
cessful, however, merely by fencing 
the farm and giving the flock the waste 
and residues from cash crops. Such a 
system, would be preordained to fail- 
ure. Some crops, or part of them, 
must be designed for the flock. If the 
farm is without permanent pasture, 
there should be a field or fields in ro- 
tation growing legumes on which the 
sheep may graze. If D were located in 
Indiana, Iowa, or Illinois, I would pre- 
fer a field of clover and timothy in 
rotation for my flock than an equal 
area of blue grass. Clover alone is 
good forage and sweet clover is re- 
ceiving attention as a grazing plant 
for sheep, promising to be an excel- 
lent forage. Alfalfa causes bloat, oth- 
erwise it is an excellent field feed. Rape 
has an established reputation as a fat- 
tening forage with considerable carry- 
ing power on fertile areas. Soy beans 
and cow peas are also worth reckoning 
with. Rye is valuable early in the 
spring before other green feeds are 
ready for pasturing.” 

Coffey believes that by establishing 
English methods on American soil 
sheep husbandry may be made profit- 
able on the high-priced lands of the 


cornbelt, and he is now working out. 


data to show how the maximum num- 
ber of ewes and lambs may be carried 
to the acre. It means intense cultiva- 
tion and the use of forage crops to the 
limit. By utilizing these crops as spe- 
cialties with farm crop waste and 
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weeds success alone is possible where 
grain raising is generally practiced. 
Such a combination will advantageous- 
ly displace blue grass pasture as it will 
repress infestation with internal para- 
sites and supply the extensive range 
and frequent change which sheep must 
have if they are to do well. This does 
not mean that the permanent pasture 
system is not applicable to broken coun- 
try of which there are millions of acres 
east of the Missouri River admirably 
adapted to sheep and of little use for 
‘raising grain. It outlines a plan for 
wool and mutton production by the 
‘man who desires to handle sheep and 
who is practicing well balanced crop 
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rotation. Doubtless if there was any 
reasonable assurance of continuance 
-of present prices, such logic would find 
more listeners, but if the industry is 
ever to be reinstated on the rich lands 
of the cornbelt states, it must be on a 
forage-crop basis. When Coffey an- 
nounces results of pending experi- 
ments in July, they will be well worth 
perusal and digestion. 





SMALL TEXAS LAMB CROP. 





Texas will have a much smaller 
lamb crop this year than would have 
been the case if grass had been avail- 
able. Contracting was on a large scale 
last fall, but many growers are unable 
to make deliveries owing to climatic 
vicissitudes. In some sections ewes 
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were not able to take care of thei 
lambs and less than fifty per cent wer 
saved. This means not only a shor 
supply of wether lambs, but arrest 9 
the process of reinstating the industry 
All over Texas flockowners have been 
hit hard. Reports show that conditions 
have been the worst in many years 
The winter was unusually dry an/ 
sheep suffered not only for grass by 
water. At lambing time in March 
ewes were in poor condition and lambs 
died by the thousand. Last year‘ 
crop was garnered closely, many ewe 
lambs being sold, and it is probable 
that instead of gaining in ovine pope. 
lation Texas has lost ground. 
Texas sheep go to the market main- 
ly as grassers. When both grass an( 
water are scarce, making them fat is 
impossible. Goats thrive better under 
drouth conditions than sheep, but ever 
they have experienced vicissitude. 
Texas sheep raising 
mainly Crochett, Valverde, Pecos 
Kinney, Edwards, Kerr, Sutton 
Brewster, and Terrell counties, about 
27,000 square miles. This area undefmature 
normal conditions produces 350,0hear! 
sheep a year, exclusive of goats 
which 200,000 head go to market 
Drouth is expected to reduce the sea 
son’s sheep output about 175,000 head 
Texas is disposed to “get back” int 
sheep and would have made a longlambs 
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stride in that direction had meteorologiprices 
cal conditions been favorable. Pauc 
J. EP, stock « 
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TO KILL COYOTES. 
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I believe the time to kill coyotes ! All ; 


when we are 
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are some cripples or old pelters thd 
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rofits 
are no good. One should kill the. - a 
and fill them with poison and the em 
hang the-carcasses up in trees hig Tete 
enough so that the dogs could not g ders 
at them. When the snow came, fh Ad th: 
coyotes could reach the carcasses, alg, a. 


they would eat them readily. In th 
way our dogs would be protected a 
the summer ranges could be cleat 
up. 

JOHN SEELY, Uta 
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Stty, at western markets’ in April 
been} than the talent expected. As 
tong vas anticipated, Colorado was the 
Catsihief contributor and minus supply 
and 


from that source, it would have been 
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Texas sheep showed up and the cus- 
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tomary April break did not occur. Fea- 
WH ures of the month’s trade were: 
bable Maintenance of values 
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Lofty April Sheep Market 


By J. E. POOLE 


whenever opportunity offered, but 
most of the time their needs were ill- 
concealed. Scarcity of natives gave the 
commission interest a powerful lever- 
age and considering its history, the 
market exhibited stability. Whenever 
prices were depressed, supply was 
promptly curtailed. Lambs experi- 
enced several bumps, but sheep values 
steadily advanced as the month pro- 
gressed, the finish being at the highest 
level of the year and in market history. 

Average prices as they are figured at 
the market are merely approximations. 
During April this average on lambs 
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50 cents, while shorn wethers and 
ewes gained 60 cents to $1.00 per hun- 
dredweight. It was a fifty cent high- 
er market on an average than the pre- 
vious high April, lambs averaging 95 
cents above the former April high 
spot. 

In tops a display 
was made. 


of pyrotechnics 

lambs from a 
Colorado feed lot, averaging 68 pounds 
scored at $12.00; for wooled lambs 
other than Colorados $11.85 was paid, 
Mexicans fed in Illinois claiming that 
money. Native spring lambs from 
Iowa sold at $17.00 per hundred- 
weight; western lambs 
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he run being lambs. 
A wide gap between 
horn and _ wooled 


native 
stock of all kinds, the 


ontribution from 
ombelt farms being the smallest in 


Paucity of 


All the prediction made concerning 
he April market was not verified, but 
ittle complaint was heard, Feeders 
rofits were satisfactory although the 
tuff cost big money when put in and 
he feed bill was high. It was evident 
the month progressed that some 
eeders had overstayed a good market 
nd that the crest of the boom, if such 
y be called had been passed. 
heep made a phenomenal perform- 
all previous records being 
tlipsed. Packers fought the market 
trenuously and used the “big stick” 








were taken to Michigan 
for shearing purposes 
at $11.50, California 
spring lambs sold at 
$13.00, with individuals 
at $18.00; Colorado-fed 
Mexican _ yearlings 
made $10.90, fed west- 
ern yearlings $10.50, 
aged western wethers 
$9.40 and individuals 
$9.50. Native ewes sold 
up to $9.25 and fed 
western ewes to $9.00. 
Scarcity of heavy sheep 
created an abnormal 
demand for fat bucks, 








SHEARING SHED OF J. M. RUMSEY, NEAR TABLE ROCK, WYOMING 


was put at $10.60 per hundredweight 
or fifty cents lower.than the March 
average, which was a record, but this 
was due to a large percentage of 
shorn stock. Top prices were all rec- 
ords and are calculated to discredit the 
average. April first found the general 
run of values 10@15 cents higher than 
early in March with spots that showed 
a 25 cent gain. 

Matured sheep figured an average 
for the month of $8.20 per hundred- 
weight, although the percentage of 
wooled stock was small. The best 
wooled wethers advanced 25 cents dur- 
ing the month, the best wooled ewes 


$8.50 being paid. Many 
big native ewes grossed 
$25.00 per head and 
bucks $20.00@23.00 per head. 

Only extreme heavy lambs sold be- 
low $11.00 during the month and thou- 
sands of handyweight Colorados sold 
at $11.50@11.90. At the inception of 
the month $8.75 bought the best 
heavy wooled ewes, but before the 
close they were worth $9.25. Few 
handyweight wooled yearlings sold 
below $10.25 and the record top at 
$10.90 was 95 cents above the record 
previously hung up. 

Shorn sheep made a somewhat spec- 
tacular advance during the month, but 
a widespread between the two classes 
of lambs was preserved. Shippers 
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rarely buy shorn lambs and were a 
factor in maintaining the premium on 
wooled grades. Everything shorn reg- 
istered new records. Shorn lambs 
sold up to $10.00 with a few selected 
tops at $10.50; shorn yearlings reached 
$8.85, wethers $8.30, native ewes $8.25 
and bucks $7.50. A spread of $9.00 
@9.75 took miost of the shorn lambs 
with shorn yearlings largely at $8.25 
@8.60, shorn wethers $7.75@8.15 and 
ewes $7.25@8.00. 

Lambs sold lowest during the first 
week of the month, highest the second 
and third weeks, while good sheep 
were lowest at the opening and high- 
est at the close. 

Eastern killers were free buyers 
much. of the time as markets down 
that way were bare. Over 50,000 head 
of wooled lambs were bought at Chi- 
cago on shipping account during the 
month, an increase of 18,000 over the 
same period last year. Shearers were 
hungry most of. the time, but their 
needs could not be satisfied. Sales on 
that account, all lambs, were made at 
$10.85@11.25 per hundredweight with 
one double deck at $11.50. 

As was expected few Texas sheep 
showed up, the drouth down that way 
having spoiled the crop. But for that 
calamity, ewes and wethers would 
have sold considerably lower. April 
usually fetches a heavy run of Texas 
sheep to Kansas City and Fort Worth, 
and they are invariably price breakers. 

A few Southern lambs _ reached 
Louisville during the month but they 
exerted practically no influence on 
prices. Native pring lambs were un- 
usually scarce. 





THE RUMSEY SHEARING PLANT 





Six miles from Table .Rock, Wyo., 
J. M. Rumsey has built a very practical 
shearing plant. The plant is a small 
one accommodating ten shearers and 
erected at a total cost of $1,500.00. It 
is not equipped with machine shears as 
hand shearing is always employed. 
This plant is. very complete.in all its 
details and has the peculiar feature 
that the catch pen is located two. feet 
above the shearing board and _ holds 
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only four sheep. When the shearer 
desires a sheep, he simply throws back 
a canvas curtain and reaches in and 
draws one out without having to 
wrestle with it. The shorn sheep are 
shoved in a hole under the catch pens. 
At the north end of the shed is a wool 
grader’s table and seven bins to hold 
the different grades of wool. The west 
side of the shed is equipped with a 
bunk room in which are sleeping quar- 
ters for six men. Adjoining this is a 
dining room large enough to accom- 
modate the needs of the crew. A rather 





DEATH CAMAS 


interesting feature of this shed is a 
decoy cage at one end of the alley 
from which the catch pens are filled. 
This decoy was made by cutting a hole 
four feet square in the opposite end of 
the alley from which the sheep enter. 
Into this square a wire cage was built 
that holds two sheep. The sheep are 
put in this cage and being in the light 
attract the other sheep up the alley 
and in that way it is kept filled. The 
plan for this shed was drawn by John 
Cullen of Rawlins, but there is some 
doubt expressed by many of the. well 
informed whether the original. plans 
provided for this “bird cage” decoy 
for such it has been christened. Ru- 
mor has it that this “pountry show” 
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like arrangement is a product of the 
fertile mind of Mr. Rumsey. We truy 
that this disputed point will be settle 
amicably by the people of Rawlins g 
that the correct genius may be give, 
his proper tredit, while yet he lives, 

Anyhow, this is a fine little shed, sat- 
isfactory in appointments and econom- 
ical in operation. It is sheds of this 
size that appeal to us mostly for ther: 
can be no doubt that in most sections 
the big shed is a thing of the past or 
will be in a year or two. Possibly along 
the line of the Union Pacific in Wyo- 
ming and in the states of Arizona and 
Nevada, the big shed may survive for 
many years even in the face of a one 
section homestead. In other parts oj 
the country, however, the small indi- 
vidual plant must inevitably come into 
use. 

About 16,500 sheep will be shorn at 
the Rumsey plant. All the wool is 
being graded by the National Wool 
Warehouse, and good work is being 
done. We venture the prediction that 
the cost of shearing in this plant, 
everything considered, will be less than 
in any Wyoming plant. 





NEVADA LAMBS SOLD. 





Probably more than £0 per cent ol 
all the lambs in Nevada have alread; 
been contracted. These lambs have 
been purchased by the head at prices 
ranging from $4.20 to $5.10. Most ol 
the contracts have been made foi 
blackface or crossbred lambs. The 
buyers have been San Francisco pat 
ties, including the Western Meat Com 
pany, a Swift concern. Also Moffet 
and Wingfield of Reno have contracted 
a large number. This firm started t 
buy in January. 





GRADING IN NEVADA. 





McGill and Adams Company of Ely 
Nevada, had its wool graded at thé 
shearing shed last year. This com 
pany was. so well pleased with tht 
grading that its entire clip is agai 
being graded this year. This firm {% 
several years has been using machi 
shears and will continue to do so. 
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The Boston Wool Market 


RIL has been a quiet month in 

the Boston wool market, and 
probably less wool has changed 
hands than for many months. Several 
things have contributed to bring about 
this condition,—notably reduced sup- 
plies of desirable grades, the extremely 
high level to which prices have at- 
tained. and the unsatisfactory way in 
which the new clip season is opening 
in the West. There has been no ap- 
parent change in the wool manufactur- 
ing industry, but both wool men and 
manufacturers recognize the possibili- 
ty that the war may end suddenly. In 
spite of the oft-expressed belief that 
high prices will con- 
tinue for some tme af- 
ter the war closes, there 
exists a very great de- 
gree of anxiety as to 
what will actually hap- 
pen. Possibly this is 
at the bottom of the 
hesitation as has been 
shown by both mill and 
trade buyers during 
the month and which 
still exists. 
Foreign primary 
markets are now 
closed, though small 
lots of wools are occa- 
sionally offered from 
South America or the 
Cape Colony. From 
the former, prices for such stray lots 
are so high that buyers are not attract- 
ed, while those current in South Africa 
are fully up to the parity of the Bos- 
ton market. There will be nothing do- 
ing in Australia of moment until the 
opening of the new season at Brisbane 
on May 29. Late advices from Queens- 
land indicate losses of fully 50 per cent 
in the number of sheep to be shorn in 
certain parts of that state, and large 
losses throughout Queensland are cer- 
tain. New Zealand and New South 
Wales have also suffered serious 
losses, but the Riverina district in 
Victoria is expected to make a better 
showing than other districts. This has 
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especial interest at this time, when the 
wool trade is trying to size up the sit- 
uation as it affects the marketing of 
the new domestic clip. 

Early in the month there was some- 
thing of a flurry in the wool trade over 
the possibility of the railroad embar- 
goes causing considerable delay in get- 
ting the new clip wool East after they 
were shorn. Happly, traffic conditions 
have improved, though all the embar- 
goes have not yet been lifted. Deter- 
mined efforts have been made to 
straighten out the trunk line conges- 
tion on both export and domestic traf- 
fic, and when this is done the worst 


out of Boston to the New Haven ter- 


ritory. Fortunately, there has been a 
material improvement during the 
month. 


Much interest is felt in the Western 
primary markets, though since the 
early plunge in Nevada and southern 
Utah, buying has been generally of a 
spasmodic character. Values have 
been steadily held, as the growers 
have been exceedingly firm in_ their 
ideas, and have preferred to wait un- 
til shearing rather than accept lower 
bids than they expected would be 
made. Even when the wools have 
been shorn, in many case they have 
been slow to be taken. 








BLACK SHEEP ARE SHORN LAST AT DALEY’S RANCH, WYOM/NG 


danger to the wool trade therefrom will 
be removed. It was reported early in 
April that the Southern Pacific Rail- 
way had established a rigid embargo 
against the acceptance of any wool 
and mohair for shipment East, this ap- 
pearing to be the worst congested line, 
though others were not without their 
troubles also. One cases was cited 
where a shipment of wool from Albu- 
querque, New Mexico, to Boston was 
out three months. Curiously enough 
when the wool did arrive, and it was 
sought to ship that part of the consign- 
ment to the mill that had bought by 
sample, further delay was caused by 
the local embargo against shipments 


At the same time, cer- 
tain scattering pur- 
chases at extreme fig- 
ures have strengthened 
the growers to get all 
there is in the market 
for themselves. For in- 
stance, the recent an- 
nouncement that 35 
cents had been paid for 
some choice light clips 
of - medium wool in 
southeastern Utah, the 
highest figure yet re- 
ported paid this season 
for Territory wool, can 
have but one result. 
Buyers are going 
slowly all over the 
West, and latest estimates are that to- 
tal contracts and purchases of shorn 
wool have not been over 35,000,000 to 
40,000,000 pounds. Mill buying has 
not been as much of a factor as last 
year, though this competition is still 
being felt by the dealers. At last ad- 
vices, scattering clips were being taken 
in the Triangle on the basis of 28 to 
30 cents, in Nevada at 21 to 22 cents 
for fine clips and in southern Utah at 
21 to 22 cents for fine and: 26 to 27 
cents for medium. In all these cases 
the scoured cost is estimated at 72 
cents or better. In Oregon and Wash- 
ington, it is estimated that the mod- 
erate number of clips secured will 
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show a clean landed cost of 73 to 75 
cents for staple and 70 to 72 cents for 
fine and fine medium clothing. Some 
fine and fine medium clips have re- 
cently been taken on by Eastern buy- 
ers in the vicinity of Billings, Montana, 
at 27% cents, but no further transac- 
tions in the better grades of medium 
wools are noted. Shearing is now quite 
general throughout the Territory wool 
sections, except in the Soda Springs 
district and Montana, though opera- 
tions have been somewhat delayed by 
the unfavorable weather. 

New Territory wools are beginning 
to arrive here though little has been 
done as yet in regard to opening and 
sorting the arrivals. No transfers are 
yet reported, though the Utah wools 
that have been examined are said to 
show up well. Prices are not yet es- 
tablished, though expected to be high. 
Old clip wools are moving slowly, part- 
ly owing to the indifference of mill buy- 
ers, but more to the lack of really de- 
sirable lots. The most important of 
recent transfers in old wool have been 
the sale of 300,000 pounds Montana in 
the original bags at 29 to 30 cents, the 
scoured cost being estimated at 73 to 
75 cents. Other sales of Territory 
‘wool during the month have included 
150,000 pounds fine Territory at 22 to 
23 cents, or 72 to 73 cents clean ; 70,000 
pounds quarter-blood Territory at 34 
cents; 100,000 pounds Utah half-blood 
at 73 cents clean; good-size lots of 
clothing wool at 75 cents for fine and 
70 cents for fine medum; 200,000 
pounds orignal Montana at 32 cents, 
estimated to cost 80 cents for staple and 
78 to 80 cents for half-blood; 100,000 
pounds Wyoming fine clothing wool at 
at 21% cents, or 73 to 74 cents clean; 
and 25,000 pounds Utah half-blood at 
25 cents. 


Scoured values are quoted at the mo- 
ment at 80 cents and above for fine 
staple, 70 to 75 cents for three-eighths- 
staple, 78 to 80 cents for half-blood 
blood staple, 67 to 68 cents for quar- 
ter-blood staple, 73 to 75 cents for fine 
clothing and 70 to 73 cents for fine me- 
dium clothing. In the lack of actual 
transaction, these quotations may be 
said to be partly nominal. 
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There has:been only a_ moderate 
movement during the month ~- in 
scoured Territory wools, as the better 
grades have been selling too well in 
the grease to make it advisable or nec- 
essary to scour them, while the plenti- 
ful offerings of the lower grades of 
foreign scoureds has proved to be too 
strong a competition for the same qual- 
ities in the higher-priced domestic 
wools. Latest quotations are 75 cents 
for choice fine scoured, 70 to 73 cents 
for average fine, 67 to 70 cents for fine 
medium, and 55 to 65 cents for stained 
and defective wools. 


Pulled wools have sold 


steadily, 








GRADE 7 MEANS THAT THIS BALE CONTAINS 
ALL QUARTER BLOOD WOOL 


though the principal demand has been 
for combing wools in the grease for the 
worsted mills. As a rule any lot of 
wool showing staple has commanded 


a ready sale, and this has result- 


ed in some improvement in 
the demand for scoured pulled, 
though nothing like the business re- 
ported a month ago. Recently, there 


has been a good demand for the finer 


grades, both Eastern and Western pull- 
ings attracting more attention. Latest 
quotations for Eastern pullings are 72 
to 80 cents for fine A supers and ex- 
tras, 66 to 70 cents for A supers and 
65 to 67 cents for B supers. Western 
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pullings are quotable at 66 to 68 cents 
for fine A supers, 63 to 66 cents for A 
supers and 62 to 64 cents for B supers, 
Combing pulled wools are selling in the 
grease at 58 to 60 cents for fine comb. 
ing, 57 to 58 cents for medium comb- 
ing and 53 to 55 cents for low comb- 
ing. 

Shearing has also been delayed in 
Ohio and the other fleece wool sec- 
tions by the unfavorable weather, but 
this has not served to dampen in the 
slightest degree the efforts of the 
growers to get extreme prices for the 
new wool. Buying has been going 
forward slowly, as buyers have not 
been willing to pay what was asked, 
though some of the choice clips have 
been sold at 30 cents for fine and 3 
cents for medium. Michigan growers 
are holding their best medium clips at 
35 cents, while in Kentucky, 41 to 2 
cents is asked. 

In this’ market, a little Ohio half- 
blood combing was sold early in the 
month at 37 cents, and fine unwashed 
Delaine at 34 cents and 35 cents. Dur 
ing the next two weeks the market 
was at a standstill, the only sales be 
ing odds and ends. Last week, holders 
moderated their asking prices, and sev- 
eral hundred thousand pounds of 
fleeces changed hands on the basis 0 
37 cents for fine washed Delaine, 32% 
cents and 33 cents for fine unwashed 
Delaine, 36 cents for half-blood comb 
ing and 39. cents for three-eighths 
blood combing. Current quotations on 
Ohio fleeces are 37 cents for fine 
washed Delaine, 33 to 34 cents for XX 
and above, 32% to 33 cents for fine ut 
washed Delaine, 29 to 30 cents for fine 
unwashed clothing, 36 cents for half 
blood combing, 39 cents for three 
eighths-blood combing, 38 cents fot 
quarter-blood combing, and 30 to 3 
cents for medium clothing. 

A sharp demand has developed dur 
ing the month for New Zealand ané 
South American crossbreds. Sales 
the former have been-limited to some 
extent by the shortage in 44s and 465 
these two grades being most wanted 
Last sales were at 47 cents, 36s being 
quoted at 40 to 42 cents, 40s at 41 t 
43 cents, 50s at 47 to 49 cents and 56s 
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and 5¢s at 48 to 50 cents. Buenos 
Aires Lincolns have sold at 40 cents, 
but some holders are asking as high 


as 41 to 42 cents for their best skirted 
wools. Straight quarters are quotable 
at 43 cents and high quarters at 44 to 
45 cents. 


Australian and Cape Merinos have 
continued to move freely, several thou- 
sand bales changing hands during the 
month. Australians have brought 85 
to 87 cents clean for combing 70s, 85 
cents for 64s and 70 to 80 cents for 
clothing wools. Cape wools have sold 
inthe grease at 75 cents clean for 
combing, 72 to 73 cents for French 
combing and 70 cents for short comb- 
ing. 

There has been considerable activi- 
ty in scoured foreign wools, Australian 
scoureds selling at 65 to 73 cents, with 
the best rescoured wools at 75 cents. 
Cape scoureds have sold at 60 to 65 
cents for the best. There is a wide 
range in the offerings of defective and 
inferior foreign scoured, and prices are 
difficult to quote for this reason., 

Arrivals of foreign wool have held 
up well. Total receipts of wool at the 
port of Boston for the month of April, 
as compiled by the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce, were 36,803, 224 pounds, 
including 14,738,851 pounds domestic 
and 22,064,373 pounds foreign. This 
compares with 44,832,516 pounds for 
April, 1915, of which 5,374,870 pounds 
were domestic and 39,457,646 pounds 
were foreign. ' 

Since January 1, 1916, aggregate re- 
ceipts have been 189,669,263 pounds, 
including 56,620,557 pounds domestic 
and 133,048,706 pounds foreign. This 
compares with 140,661,740 pounds for 
the same period in 1915, of which 43,- 
890,082 pounds were domestic and 96,- 
771,658 pounds foreign. 

Shipments of wool for April were 
34,069,053 pounds, compared with 21, 
899,374 pounds for April, 1915. Total 
shipments from and including January 
1, 1916, have been 137,614,395 pounds, 
compared with 86,732,582 pounds for 
the same period in 1915. 





Many of our members have still for- 
gotten to pay their dues. 
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USE OF RAMS IN PASTURES. 





A writer in the New Zealand Farmer 
gives the following data regarding the 
use of rams in pastures: 

“Just how many ewes a ram can 
serve in a season has never been satis- 
factorily answered. With large flocks 
2 per cent of are considered 
necessary to ensure a good percentage 
of lambs, while on clear paddocks of 
medium area one ram to 60 or 70 ewes 
will prove sufficient. With small en- 
closures a powerful ram will serve up 
to 90 or 100 ewes. Under such con- 
ditions a handful of grain or other arti- 
ficial food is well spent. 

“Some shepherds err in two direc- 


rams 
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sible to say how many, ewes have 
aborted; besides the younger lambs 
have little chance of thriving, owing 
to being knocked about at shearing. 
When weaning comes they dre too 
young to fend for themselves, and at 
all times are an eye-sore in that they 
spoil the evenness of the flock. 

“A good plan adopted by some is to 
select only half, or 1 per cent, of the 
best rams required for the flock, and 
put these out first. Then at the end of 
two or three weeks turn in the bal- 
ance. The object is to make full use 
of the best, and thereby improve the 
flock. To those who have the neces- 
sary accommodation by way of small 
paddocks there is still a better way of 

















THE NEW SHED AT WALCOTT, WYOMING 


tions—putting out too many rams, and 
leaving them out too long, thinking 
to make sure of not missing a ewe. 
Most sheepmen know you can run a 
few ewes among a mob of rams with 
impunity, as ne’er a lamb will be got. 
Thus, the effect of using too many 
rams, Or leaving them with the ewes 
for a lengthened period, has the 
same effect, only in a lesser degree. 
Keeping even 2 per cent of rams out 
more than six weeks acts in the same 
direction; besides, six weeks is quite 
long enough for lambing to last. I 
admit that by letting them remain for 
eight or ten weeks a few, possibly 2 or 
3 per cent of lambs, will be added, but 
it has to be remembered it is impos- 


making the best use of rams, and that 
is by selecting the ewes into lots, and 
then selecting rams that are likely to 
produce the best results. 

“Another matter that does not re- 
ceive the attention it deserves is to see 
that the rams are following up the 
ewes. The best plan is to muster up 
the ewes and turn the rams in the 
mob. Then they will have a chance 
of distributing themselves, so that 
some will follow up the ewes 
when they disperse to feed. Even then 
if the rams are fat and lazy, and the 
weather hot, it will be found that some 
will hang about the fence or water. 
Therefore it is necessary that a rough 
muster be made daily until it is seen 
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the rams have gone thoroughly to 
work. Some will say there is nothing 
new in the foregoing hints, as they 
have always got good percentages 
without such trouble. Besides, they 
are such small matters that they can- 
not have much effect. The answer to 
this is that they can bring no proof 
to show that by using greater care they 
would not have added a higher per- 
centage and have also improved their 
flocks. For the ‘knowall,’ or those who 
consider such small matters of little 
value, we would remind them that it 
takes four farthings to make a penny. 
However, as already mentioned, the 
main object of these hints is an endea- 
vor to assist the novice, and also those 
who have lived long enough to be able 
to recognize there is much they do not 
know.” 





THE FIRST SHEARING 
MACHINES IN THE 
UNITED STATES 





Recently we had the opportunity to 
talk with a gentleman who has had 
very wide experience in handling 
shearing machines in western United 
States. In fact it was through the so- 
licitation of this gentleman that shear- 
ing machines were introduced into this 
country. 

Nineteen years ago, the first dem- 
onstration of machine shearing was 
made at Fort Steele, Wyoming, on the 
sheep owned by Cosgriff Brothers. 
The machine used in this demonstra- 
tion was a Wolseley, then the leading 
machine of Australia. From Fort 
Steele demonstrations were made at 
other points in the country. It is in- 
teresting to note that while this first 
demonstration of shearing machines 
was at Fort Steele, hand shears have 
been used continually at that point up 
until last year when machines were 
established near there at Walcott. The 
first machine shearing plant in this 
country was established at Casper, 
Wyoming, in 1897, and at that point 
35,000 sheep were shorn. This was a 
twenty-machine Wolseley plant, which 
after shearing was finished at Casper 
was shipped to Soda Springs, Idaho, 
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by express, at which point 65,000 sheep 
were shorn at the Merrill shed. From 
‘Soda Springs, this machine plant was 
shipped to Montana and, arriving there 
on the twenty-first day of June, shear- 
ing was started for the Sun River Land 
and Live Stock Company near Great 
Falls, Montana. These people sheared 
45,000 sheep with the machines, finish- 
ing on July 6, 1897. The plant was 
then moved to Black Eagle Park, Great 
Falls, Montana, where it was run by 
electricity and 25,000 sheep were shorn 
for the Great Falls Meat Company and 
H. H. Nelson. At the close of shear- 
ing at the Black Eagle Park, this plant 














A BALE AT WALCOTT, WYOMING 


was sold to the Sun River Land and 
Live Stock Company and has been in 
use by them ever since. The same 
plant was used by the Sun River Land 
and Live Stock Company last year and 
gave very excellent service and will be 
used again this year. Altogether the 
first year this plant was used, it 
sheared 143,000 sheep and it is remark- 
able that many of the parts of the or- 
iginal plant are still in good repair 
and bid fair to be of service for sev- 
eral years to come. 

The next two machine shearing 
plants to be sold in the United States 
were sold in the state of Idaho, one 
going to George W. Gorton, of Soda 
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Springs, Idaho, and the other to J. DP, 
Wood of Spencer, Idaho. These plants 
have both been used very satisfactor- 
ily for a long time and were installed 
in 1898. About this time Miller and 
Lux installed a plant in California. In 
1898 and 1899, thirty machine plants 
were sold in the state of Montana 
alone. In fact as soon as machine 
shearing was introduced in Montana, 
practically the whole state took it up 
and for the last fifteen years about all 
of Montana’s sheep have been shorn 
‘by machines. 





FEWER TICKS IN UTAH. 





We visited several of the Utah shear- 
ing sheds while shearing was going 
on this year, and have made it a spe- 
cial point to examine as to the number 
of ticks in the different flocks. All of 
the flocks that we have seen have a 
few ticks, but in no instance were 
there many, and practically all the own- 
ers report fewer ticks this season than 
they had last season as a result of the 
general dipping last fall. 

On the other hand, however, there 
is a very material increase in the num- 
ber of lice on Utah sheep. In some 
cases these lice have become so numer- 
ous as to actually cause considerable 
injury to the sheep, particularly on the 
coarse wools. Sheepmen advise 1s 
that lice have been increasing gradt- 
ally for several years, and that they 
have more of them’ this year than ever 
before. While the dipping seems t0 
have reduced the number of ticks, it 
certainly has not eliminated the sheep 
louse, and the louse is a far more set 
ous pest than the tick. 





SHEEP PELTS HIGH. 





The Boston’ market reports give 
sheared sheep pelts as selling from 8 
cents to $1.00 each with the better 
sorts bringing around 95 cents each. 
A considerable number of shorn pelts 
are now being offered in that market 
Pelts with the wool on are scarce and 
buyers plentiful and are selling a 
prices around $2.50 each for the best 
pelts. 
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‘ The Reed Grasses And Their Relatives 
its By ARTHUR W. SAMPSON 
a HE reed grasses, known botan- is indicative of its ability to grow in In the autumn, after the rains come on, 
nd i} ically by the name Calamagros- dry soils. In way of drought resist- the leaf blades are again readily eaten 
Wi tis, are closely related to redtop ance, it is barely second tonone. Even by all classes of stock. It is best, how- 
nt and porcupine grass, the characters on shallow soils it reproduces fairly ever, to plan to graze the pinegrass 
wna | and forage value of which have previ- well and seldom gives way to other lands fairly early in the season before 
tink ously been discussed in the National herbs. In the drier situations the the leafage dries up. 
ii Wool Growers. A large number of flower stalks begin to appear about Unlike many grasses, pine reed 
tp different reed grasses are found in July 15. In general, the seed crop is grass withstands a remarkable amount 
aii | Western ranges but many occur so ripened and scattered by about Au- of trampling, so there is little danger 
pen sparsely as to be of but little economic gust 20. The seed habits are exception- of injuring the stand by moderate early 
value. A few, however, furnish a large ally strong. grazing. 
amount of forage. Forage Value. Bluepoint. 
In all, there are 130 different kinds The herbage of pine reed grass is (C. Canadensis.) 
of reed grasses, some thirty-eight of most likely relished in the spring of Description and Distribution. 
sa which are found west of the one hun- the year when it is eaten with gusto This is a stout, erect, tall grass, dif- 
l dredth meridian. Some of the more ‘by all classes of stock. Being confined fering miarkedly from the one just de- 
81 valuable kinds occur in the foothills, to ranges of medium: elevation, it fur- scribed, in that it occupies wet, boggy 
po? but most of them are met with at nishes forage for sheep shortly after ground or low, mist meadows.: Its 
“ 4 medium elevations. This group of best growth is attained in cool moun- | 
‘ grasses is characterized by having tain lands, and occurs. commonly 
sal single flowers in a cluster. Then too, throughout the Rocky mountain - re- 
ville at the base of the flowering glume pion. In the more favorable situations 
fuin there is a small hairy appendage; in the seed stalks attain a height of from 
ai addition to this the flowers are usually three to five feet. The leaves are a 
surrounded at the base with a ring foot or more long, wide-and somewhat 
‘hile of soft hairs. rough. _The panicle or seed head, as 
Pine Reed Grass. shown in Fig. 2, is oblong, open: and 
a (C. Rubescens.) somewhat spreading. Reproduction 
ae Description and Distribution. takes place extensively by shoots or- 
al As the common name implies, this iginating from rootstocks. 
" nt grass grows in the pine belt, almost Growth Requirements. 
K ‘e invariably in association with yellow Bluepoint is not. particularly toler- 
, Pi pine. Occurring, as it does, in dense ant to shade. Further, the wide; flat 
‘a stand and in conspicuous abundance leaves and shallow roots all. indicate 
‘| in the foothill ranges, it is about as that it requires a medium to abundant 
EV} well known to stockmen as any grass supply of moisture. As already stated, 
+ ; within its range. It may be recognized it never occurs in the dry soils in 
hel by its perennial character, and _ the which pine reed grass delights to grow. 
| abundant and well developed creeping Being confined to the moister and 
© Sel | rootstocks which give it the character- cooler soils, the seed crop does not 
istic closely matted sod or turf. The generally begin to ripen until about 
culms or flower stalks, one to three August 15. The seed crop, like most 
feet tall, are provided with rather flat, reed grasses, has high fertility. 
soft, light green leaves, usually three Fic. 1. PINE REED GRASS IS PROBABLY THE Forage Value. 
give in number, as pictured in Fig. 1. The a ae’ weummce oo vee aaeieane. Owing to the rank growth, the herb- 
-om 80} f0wer heads are pale green in color. age is better suited to cattle and horses 
better] This grass is confined chiefly to the lambing. Since it is succulent and ten- than to sheep, though the latter con- 
each} Rocky mountains. It ranges from der at that time, sheep do very well sume the leaf blades fairly closely 
n pelts Manitoba to British Columbia; into indeed on it. Later in the season, when prior to full development of the plant. 
narket} Olorado and on to California and ‘the plant begins to mature, the herb- Speaking of the forage value, Prof. 
ce and Washington. age becomes somewhat tough and is J. S. Gould stated that: “It constitutes 
ling at Growth Requirements. not readily grazed by sheep. Horses about one-third of the natural grasses 
ie best] The deep and spreading-root system seem to crop it however at all seasons. on the Beaver dam meadows of the 
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Adirondocks. .. It is certain that cattle 
relish it very much, both in its green 
state and when made into hay, and it 
is equally certain that the farmers who 
have it on their farms believe it to be 
one of. the best grasses of their mea- 
dows.” The writer has frequently ver- 
ified this. statement in numerous lo- 
calities in the northwest. 
Other Reed Grasses. 

,Four_reed grasses, other than those 
_already considered, are of high value 
on.the range. They are hairy reed 
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for hay, the thin tender leaves curing 
very satisfactorily. 

Montana reed grass ranges from 
Wyoming to Canada, and west to the 
Pacific, thus occurring over a vast 
territory of valuable native 
land. 

This is one of the dry-land grasses, 
and it naturally follows on bench and 
“scab lands,” on sandy plains and hill- 
side. In Wyoming, it is met with be- 
tween 5,000 and 8,000 feet. 

This grass is relished equally well 


grazing 





IMPORTANT REED GRASSES 


Fig. 1. 


From left to right they are: Hairy Reed Grass, Montana Reed Grass. Brewer’s Reed Grass, 


Slender-headed Reed Grass and Canada Reed Grass. 


grass, Montana reed grass, Brewer's 
reed grass and slender-headed reed 
grass. A typical seed head of each 
(which is the part by which grasses 
are chiefly distinguished) is shown in 
Fig. 2. 

Hairy reed grass occurs in meadows, 
open forest lands and in moist rocky 
soils, mostly throughout the West at 
medium elevation. It is relished by all 
classes of stock, but owing to rather 
rank growth, it is best suited to cattle 
and horses. In Alaska it is often cut 


by horses, cattle and sheep. It is hard 
to name a more desirable grass when 
young. As an early spring sheep feed, 
it is very superior. It is practically 
the only reed grass representative of 
forage value in the prairie region. 
Brewer’s Reed Grass. 

This grass is confined to the north- 
west where it occurs in mountain 
meadows and open woodlands between 
‘about 7,000 and 13,000 feet elevation. 

Brewer's reed grass must be listed 
in the category of the choicest of sum- 
mer range plants. In the northern 
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Sierras it is second to none in palatabil- 
ity ai\d nutritiousness. It prefers me- 
dium moist habitats and probably on 
that account remains green and tender 
throughout the entire summer and au- 
tumn grazing season. Stock feeding 
on Brewer’s reed grass come off the 
ranges in good flesh, and put on gains 
of a solid or “hard” character which, 
for example, is not readily lost when 
the animal is shipped. 

Slender-headed reed grass in the 
West occurs throughout the Rockies, 


being found commonly in Colorado, 
western Wyoming and_ west-central 
Montana. It is confined to moist 


meadows and open parks where it 
grows in rich deep soils. 

Owing to its rank growth, it is best 
suited to cattle and horses by which 
stock it is grazed with gusto. Sheep 
consume the herbage with relish, chief- 
ly in the forepart of the season. Later, 
as stated, it becomes rather too coarse, 

Mountain Timothy. 
(Phleum Alpinum.) 
Description and Distribution. 

Mountain timothy is closely related 
to cultivated timothy, of course. These 
two species are not uncommonly con- 
fused. While they have a number of 
characteristics in common, they may 
readily be distinguished by the follow- 
ing: Cultivated timothy usually grows 
from 2 to 4 feet tall, while mountain 
timothy seldom attains more than half 
that stature; the seed head of the lat- 
ter, not usually much over an_ inch 
long, is ovate-oblong in shape, while 
the head of cultivated timothy is dis- 
tinctly cylindical in shape and from 2 
to 6 inches in length. 

Like the well known domesticated 
form, mountain timothy grows from 
the root year after year. The seed 
head is usually purple in color, and 
provided with short awns, giving it a 
rather bristly appearance. 

The distribution is remarkably wide, 
occurring throughout the West, but 
confined strictly to the high summer 
ranges. 


Growth Requirements. 

Mountain timothy is distinctly 4 
marsh plant of turf-forming habit. It 
occurs in moist meadows and swales 
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and is met with around springs, seeps 
ng moist stream banks. The 
stand is almost always quite dense 
and since the roots bind the soil firm- 
ly it withstands an unusual amount of 
trampling and abuse. Such grass-like 
marsh plants, such as and 
rushes, often give mountain timothy 
the keenest competition for dominance 
over the soil. These plants, however, 
seldom succeed in crowding out the 
timothy once.it gains a good foothold. 


and a 


sedges 


The flower stalks begin to appear 
about July 15, and by about August 
20, the seed crop begins to mature and 
drop. The fertility of the seed is above 
average. In northeastern Oregon, I 
tested several seed samples for three 
successive seasons, and at no time was 
the germination strength less than 50 
per cent. In most cases the germina- 
tion power went somewhere around 75 
per cent. However, except where the 
stand is sparse, reproduction takes 
place, chiefly by means of shoots from 
the established plant. So dense is the 
older stand, in general, that seed 
reaches the mineral soil with difficulty. 
In the denser mountain timothy 
stands, therefore, seedlings are seldom 
found. On the other hand, wherever 
the soil is “opened up” and moisture 
conditions are favorable, seedlings are 
of common occurrence. 


Forage Value. 


As a forage plant mountain timothy 
ranks high as compared with the av- 
erage moist meadow or bog plants. It 
is a trifle more succulent or “watery” 
early in the spring than desired, but 
as the season advances it develops 
more substance—more dry matter per 
unit of green weight, and furnishes a 
large amount of nutritious and palat- 
able feed. All classes of stock are fond 
of it. Remaining green, as it does, 
until killing frosts prevent further 
growth, it is eaten ravenously even 
late in the season. While no chemical 
analysis has been made so far as the 
Writer is informed, it is probable that 
in nutritive qualities it is similar to 
the cultivated timothy which is known 
the world over as a superior hay grass. 
It withstands trampling remarkably 
well owing to the unusual entangle- 


THE 


ment of fibrous roots which bind the 
soil firmly. 





THE WALCOTT 
SHEARING SHED 





Within 300 yards of the depot at 
Walcott, Wyoming, the Walcott 
Shearing Company has erected a very 
complete Australian shearing plant. 
This is one of the best. plants erected 


‘in the United States, and it is said that 


few in Australia are equal to it. Itisa 

















FIG. 3. MOUNTAIN TIMOTHY—A HIGH MOUN- 
TAIN GRASS WHICH REMAINS SUCCULENT 
AND TENDER THROUGHOUT THE GRAZING 
SEASON. 

twenty machine plant and about 65,- 
000 sheep will be-shorn there this year. 
‘Those who will shear at this plant are 
the Leo Sheep Company, The Savage 
Sheep Company, The Nelson Sheep 
Company, Bana Meadows Sheep Com- 
pany, and David Webb. Shearing at 
this plant began the 21st of April and 
should finish about May 15. 

The shearing machines in this plant 
were installed last year in the old 
plant, which adjoins the new one. The 
old shed is used as shelter for unshorn 
sheep and will accommodate about 
5,000 head. The shorn sheep are all 
passed down a chute and are stored 
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underneath the new shearing shed. At 
this plant about 140 sheep were being 
shorn by each shearer and the num- 
ber is expected to be increased as the 
men become more used to the work. 
All the wool in this plant is being put 
up under a modified Australian sys- 
tem. The bellies are shorn and pack- 
ed separately, and the fleeces are be- 
ing skirted very lightly. The class- 
ing is being done by a Mir. Chilings- 
worth who recently arrived from New 
Zealand to handle the work. All the 
wool is being baled. 

It would be hard to excel this plant 
in any particular, and it will prove a 
great benefit and convenience to the 
woolgrowers of this particular sec- 
tion. 





SHED AT WAMSUTTER, WYO. 





Stratton Brothers at Wamsutter, 
Wyoming, have a very good shearing 
shed that has been used some years, It 
has stalls for twenty-six hand shear- 
ers, and turns out about 50,000 sheep a 
year. Last year a grading room was 
added to this shed, and this year all 
the wool is being graded under direc- 
tion of the National Wool Warehouse. 
A peculiar feature of this shed is a 
large trough fastened to the front of 
the shearers’ pen. When the sheep is 
shorn, the shearer picks up the fleece 
and lays it in the trough. From there 
it is taken to the grader’s table by a 
boy. 





UTAH WOOL GOES WEST. 





Mr. E. J. Cummings, of Heber, Utah, 
contracted his wool in March to a Phil- 
adelphia house. His sheep were shorn 
at Lofgren in April, and his clip was 
sold to the Portland Woolen Mills. 
We saw this clip and think it is one 
of the best in Utah. Eighty per cent 
of it is three-eighths blood of excellent 
character, shrinking around fifty-three 
per cent. So far as we can learn, this 
is the first Utah wool to go to the Coast 
for consumption. This Portland mill, 
however, uses about one and a half 
million pounds of wool each year. 
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Sheep Farming In New Zealand 


Address By EDMUND CLIFTON of New Zealand 


R. president and members of the 
M National Wool Growers’ Associ- 

ation: Mly address to you gentle- 
men is simply an account of my ex- 
perience in New Zealand with a de- 
scription of the New Zealand system 
of sheep farming. 

It came to me that the livestock of 
‘New Zealand has claimed my life’s in- 
terest. So long ago as 1872, I was su- 
perintending sheep and cattle proper- 
ties known in that country as Stations 
or Runs; here I understand it is the 
“Ranches.” In later years, I was Chief 
Inspector of Stock for the Dominion 
and Director of its Experimental Sta- 
tions and on these establishments the 
sheep are all important. I am men- 
tioning this that I may ask you to 
realize the appeal that the livestock, 
the domestic animals of the farm, ex- 
tends to me. 

Let me say that New Zealand is an 
island country; it is actually divided 
into two main islands the north and 
south, with an immense coast line. In 
area New Zealand is 104,000 square 
miles. The climate is mild. As an in- 
dication of this, the livestock of the 
farm are on the pasture or in the field 
the whole of the year. There is prac- 
tically no housing or stabling or arti- 
ficial feeding except for stock for some 
special purpose as for preparation for 
agricultural or pastoral association 
shows or fairs. 

The rainfall is liberal. It may be 
taken as 37 inches. It is also fairly 
distributed during the year. The win- 
ter is not severe, but snow storms in 
the high mountain districts cause, in 
certain years, severe losses in livestock, 
and particularly this affects sheep. 

It will be also readily recognized that 
in a country lying almost north and 
south for a distance of upwards of 1,200 
miles, that there are considerable vari- 
ations of climatic conditions. 

New Zealand is a country very sing- 
ularly suited to the domestic animals 
of the farm, its natural features, its 
climate, its fertility of soil, the freedom 
of the livestock from diseases that form 


so serious a militation in other lands, 
the absence of predatory animals, and 
to a great extent the absence of suf- 
ficient population,—it is but 1,050,000 
—all bring about conditions that cause 
this country to be more interested in 
livestock than in the operations of the 
arable farmer. 

The farmer of New Zealand realizes 
that there is much less cost of labor in 
the management of livestock than is in- 
curred in the production of crops; 
there is less risk, a greater profit in 
the sheep and the dairy cow than in 
the direction of arable farming. He 
naturally devotes himself to the more 
profitable propositions. Still there are 
considerable areas in cereals. The par- 
amount interest of the country is cen- 
tered in its livestock, the sheep and 
the dairy cow. 

The sheep of New Zealand number 
24,800,000; the horned cattle 2,000,000. 
The value of the wool production is 
more than $50,000,000. That of mut- 
ton, lamb, sheep skins, and mutton 
tallow, $40,000,000. 

It may also be observed that from 
this number of sheep a draft of almost 
8,000,000 is slaughtered annually. This 
is a great testimony to the care and 
skill of the sheep farmer, that a third 
of the sheep of the country can be 
disposed of. Further the prices for 
New Zealand mutton and lamb are 
the highest that are realized on the 
London markets. 

The introduction of refrigeration 
that permitted the exportation of meat 
from New Zealand and provided for 
its entrance as a competitor in the 
meat supply of Europe, is the greatest 
epoch in the history of the sheep in- 
dustry in New Zealand. 

In the earlier period, wool was of 
paramount importance, for apart from 
the unimportant domestic consump- 
tion, the only means of disposal of 
the carcass was that of boiling down 
for tallow. Since refrigeration has 
been introduced, the wool and the car- 
cass receive more even consideration. 
There yet remains in the minds of flock 


masters of New Zealand, the ingrained 
and traditional thought for wool, this 
is definite in all the flocks of that coup. 
try. Those sheep exhibited from New 
Zealand at the World’s Fair at San 
Francisco are examples of this. The 
Lincoln sheep were so far above the 
conception of the judging that they 
did not receive the recognition that 
was due them. Those massive sheep, 
the heavy fleece of strong, lengthy, 
lustrous wool in clean well separated 
locks, combined to present a Lincoln 
ram of the highest type. The super 
iority of these sheep caused them to 
be passed over. The chief awards 
were allocated to a type of Lincoln 
that was discarded in New Zealand 
more than twenty years ago. The 
breeder of these sheep may well be 
disenchanted at the reception of those 
Lincolns in America. 

The Romney, the foremost breed of 
sheep of our country, attracted the 
attention that they deserve and _ the 
honors of the chief awards were gait- 
ed and merited. The Corriedale, the 
breed evolved in New Zealand, the 
sheep of all attraction here, with its 
splendid fleece and great conformation 
provided a valuable standard to the 
sheepmen who were so fortunate as to 
see them in the perfection of condition 
at the competitions at the Panam 
Pacific Exposition. 

These breeds of sheep I must refer 
to later, and now return to the earliet 
stage of sheep farming in New Zea 
land. 

Some sheep were introduced into 
New Zealand before 1850. In the late 
fifties and sixties large numbers @ 
Merino sheep were imported into the 
country from Australia. In the past 
age of 1,200 miles in sailing vessel ané 
later in small steamers, severe losses@ 
stock were often sustained. The South 
Island of New Zealand received prat 
tically the whole of the earlier import 
ation. Its natural grasses afforded im 
mediately available pasturage. Th 
North Island was not so available 
The native grasses were not generally 
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in great areas. There was a large ex- 
tent of land clothed with fern (brac- 
ken) and brush the presence of an ab- 
original population much greater in 
number than that of the colonists, with 
the complication that a large propor- 
tion of it—The “Maori’—was hostile 
to the Europeans, all tended to retard 
progress in the north. This has all 
passed away. The North now leads in 
population, in production of sheep and 
dairy herds. 

The earlier times, of the sheep in- 
dustry of New Zealand, were those of 
utmost simplicity of all farming 
grazing conditions. 


and 
The indigenous 
grasses provided generous pasturage, 
the occupation of land was under lib- 
eral regulations. Those 
grazing properties were holdings of 
huge extent. A river or other natural 
boundary assisted in the separation of 
the flocks fromi those of adjoining own- 
ers, There was no herding. Some: at- 
tempt at separation of adjoining flocks 
was made, by what was termed bound- 
ary keepers, men who attended to an 
insecure boundary and moved the 
sheep back where there appeared a 
probability that flocks might mix. A 
great objection to this was the effect 
of the disturbance on the sheep. The 
Merino when turned back from the 
grazing would travel long distances be- 
fore again settling to graze. This was 
tapidly overcome by the erection of 
wire fences. 


pastoral or 


The general management on _ these 
sheep stations or runs—called ranges 
here I believe—is that of leaving the 
sheep as undisturbed as possible. The 
work will begin in spring, with us in 
October. .The breeding flock of ewes 
will be gathered, or in colonial terms 
“mustered,” the lambs marked in No- 
vember, the dry flocks, “wethers,” and 
hoggets “shearlings” will be brought 
infor shearing. In the yards, that are 
provided with suitable drafting races 
and gates, the sheep will be separated, 
taken to the shearing shed, then shorn. 
They will probably be at once dipped 
ind taken back to their range or en- 
tlsure. The ewe flock will follow to 
the shed and the shearing. The whole 
“ the flock will probably be back on 


THE 


‘the middle of December. 


their particular part of the property by 
There these 
sheep will remain until the end of 
February. At that time the dry flock 
will be brought in, the drafts of sheep 
that are to be sold as fat or as stores 
or feeders, will be separated, the sheep 
generally sorted out. The ewe flock 
will be gathered also, and if not al- 
ready effected the lambs will be taken 
out, the ewes sorted, or in our term 
drafted. 

In March the rams will be placed in 
the flock. The shepherds will 
move the ewes together while the rams 
are with them. Later these rams will 
draw together and be removed without 


ewe 
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white clover. The great pastoral prop- 
erties are passing away. The popular 
demand is that a large area in the 
hands of an individual is undesirable. 
The reign of the “Sheep King” is pass- 
ing. 

While the Merino was the sheep of 
the hill country, it was recognized that 
it was not suitable for the lower lands 
and richer plains. The Merino resent- 
ed close enclosure, it failed to thrive, 
as compared with the crossbred, hence 
this breed was displaced with the cross- 
breds and the British Long Wools that 
are more adapted to closer confinement 
and richer pasturage. The use of the 
long wool ram to cross with the Mer- 
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much interference to the flock. From 
about March to the following October, 
the sheep will be disturbed as little as 
possible. In later days, this system 
has undergone many modifications. 
The crossbred sheep have invaded the 
districts, when once there was only the 
Merino. This crossbred requires 
greater attention than the sheep it dis- 
placed. Greater facilities are now pro- 
vided on these sheep properties in the 
direction of subdividing fences. Sheep 
are moved from one enclosure to the 
other as grass may be required to be 
grazed; the pasture has been in many 
districts improved by the introduction 
of exotic grasses, chiefly Ryegrass, 
Cocksfoot (or Orchard grass) and 


This first 
cross produced a type unequalled for 
wool and meat, then the difficulty ap- 
peared, how to avoid going further. 
The greater approach to the long wool, 
the less suitable the sheep for the then 
conditions when wool of the Merino 
type was of higher importance. It 
came from this cause that the Corrie- 
dale was evolved and to the enterprise 
of a flock master, Mr. Little, this is due. 
This will be referred to later. 
1881. 

We now come to the period when 
refrigeration was introduced. This is 
the turning point of the sheep farm- 
ing of New Zealand. 

This and the co-operative dairy fac- 


ino ewe became general. 
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tory system have brought unexampled 
prosperity to the farmers of New Zea- 
land. Refrigeration number 
seventy-two, and are increasing every 
year. The co-operative dairy factories 
are 480. 

As already stated, the great sheep 
properties are being subdivided. The 
surplus stock is no longer boiled for 
the tallow, it is exported in the form 
of mutton and lamb. If it be that cer- 
tain sheep country is unsuited for fat- 
tening, such stock is sold to farmers 
who make a business of buying feed- 
ers to fatten for export. 

On the farm properties that may 
vary in size from 200 to 2,000 acres,— 
the first probably all arable land, on 


works 
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tion. The stock will be crossbred 
ewes. The lamb preferred is the pro- 
duct of the Southdown or Shropshire 
with a preference to the first. It will 
also be understood that a great propor- 
tion of the lambs exported are from 
long wooled sires. As an instance of 
what may be done, 2,300 sheep, stores 
or feeders, were fattened thirty- 
seven acres of rape and_ seventeen 
acres of turnips, with a run off on 
rough pasturage. It is found most de- 
sirable to afford sheep on turnips ac- 
cess to some roughage in the form of 
pasturage or the provision of hay, the 
pasturage is the more usually availed 
of as the cheaper. This system has 
proved most profitable. It has materi- 


on 
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the larger a proportion will be hill and 
unploughable—the sheep is the chief 
reliance. (This is apart from the dairy 
districts.) The usual system is that 
crops, wheat, oats, will be grown on a 
portion, there will be a large part in 
fodder crops as Swedes (hard turnips), 
soft turnips, Rape, Italian rye, a fur- 
ther part will be in perennial rye, 
cocksfoot, and clover. This is termed 
permanent pasture, although it often 
comes into the plough in its turn, I do 
not like to say in rotation. The sheep 
will either be bred on the farm or 
some will be purchased or the entire 
stock may be so bought. The propor- 
tion decided upon will be for refrigera- 


ally increased the number of sheep in 
New Zealand. The ranch flock surplus 
sheep is readily sold to the grazier; he 
in his turn sells to those who make a 
business of buying sheep and lambs 
for refrigeration, or he may at fair 
rates have his stock refrigerated and 
consigned on his own account for sale 
on the London market. , 

A further facility is being afforded 
to the smaller sheep owner; what may 
be described as community shearing 
sheds are being established. These 
are situated in suitable locations. They 
may be erected by local share holding 
farmers, or by companies interested in 
livestock and wool. The whole pro- 
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cess is performed under contract, the 
preliminary drafting, the shearing, the 
classing, transportation, are all under 
skilled supervision, and often whole 
clips are bought from the farmer. 

The prosperity of the sheep industry 
is so assured that high priced land js 
now devoted to sheep. It is lately no- 
ticed that $500 per acre has been the 
purchase price for land in a favored dis- 
trict. I know the locality. It is undoubt- 
edly of the highest fertility, and of 
course the whole farm is available for 
the provision of fodder crops. The no- 
tification of $200 per acre for land of 
which the greater proportion is hill, 
with an estimated stock-carrying ca- 
pacity of two sheep to the acre, was 
also observed. 

The system of shearing may be of in- 
terest to you. It is here that the at- 
tention of the sheep farmer’s year is 
concentrated. On the large pastoral 
properties, apart from fencing, the 
chief improvement, indeed the most 
important is the wool shed and its ad- 
joining yards. These buildings are, 
after many years of experience, now 
standardized. A very usual form is that 
of a capital T, the long top of the let- 
ter is set apart for the sheep to be 
shorn, with a usual capacity of the 
number of sheep to be sheared in a 
working day. The floor is of battens. 
The whole is suitably divided into 
pens. The use of the shearing machine 
is universal. The rest of this top of 
the T is the shearing board, or the 
part on which the shearers operate. 
The leg, or perpendicular part of the 
letter accommodates the wool table on 
which the fleece is thrown and spread 
for the fleece rollers; beyond that in a 
large shed is the table to which the 
rolled fleeces are passed for the inspec- 
tion of the wool classer, conveniently 
arranged to this are the various bins or 
divisions to which the wool classer di- 
rects the conveyance of the different 
fleeces. The wool press will be next 
to these bins; and nearer the door at 
the foot of the T, the pressed wool 
bales are placed for removal for stor- 
age or other destination. 

In certain large sheds an hydraulic 
press was part of the equipment. In 
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his two les one above the other 
were dumjcd into a space less than 
he sixth o: a single bale before the op- 
bration. his is the more usual 
work at the port of shipment. 

The first work with sheep at about 
hearing time is the removal of tags 
r dags from the tail and breech of 
he sheep. It is against all regulations 


s- fo permit an undagged or untrimmed 
- Inclean sheep to come into the hands 


f the shearer on the shearing board. 
[hat board is washed and scrubbed at 
east once a week, usually more fre- 
yuently. The sheep are drafted before 
intering the shed to assure that weth- 
irs, ewes, hoggets (shearlings) will be 
is much as possible separated. 

Two shearers usually catch the 
heep from one pen. It is insisted up- 
mn that sheep are carried by the 
hearer from this pen to the shearing 
tand. It is not permitted that a sheep 
e dragged by the leg, and by that 
imb thrown with a wrench on the 
oor. The shearer removes the wool 
rom the belly. This is taken to a 
in set apart for this wool. The fleece 
§ shorn without a break, second cuts 
nthe wool are inadmissable. The 





orn sheep are passed out of shed by 
e shearer into individual pens, where 
ey are inspected and counted. They 
re then branded, probably dipped, and 
fumed as quickly as possible to the 
eld or range. 


The Care of Wool. 


The fleece is taken from the shearing 
patd without a delay. The pickers- 
gather it in their arms; at the wool 
ble with a quick cast it is spread 
venly as a cloth upon the wool table. 
he wool rollers then skirt the fleece, 
¢removal of the stained portions, the 
ht wool of the neck are taken from 
- This is effected under the super- 
sion of the wool classer. This skirt- 
gis the first essential. It is often 
arently excessive. It may, how- 
tt, be pointed out that many of these 
g¢ sheep properties are owned by or 
mtrolled by those who are experi- 
d wool men who have been en- 
td in the business of buying and 
ling wool, who have been trained 
that hardest of competitions, the 
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wool trade. It is on such properties 
that this skirting is the most severely 
performed, remember, it is under ex- 
pert supervision; it is far from reck- 


- less or careless. 


The fleece while on the wool table 
is carefully folded, not tied. It is ex- 
amined there or on a separate table 
by the wool classer who is an expert. 
His trained eye enables him at a 
glance to direct the proper bin or di- 
vision of the class to which that fleece 
belongs. 

The sheep should come to the shed 
as wethers, ewes, hoggets. The wool 
of each will be divided into at least 
three classes. Fine, medium, strong, 
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other experiences, those of our most 
successful sheepmen who most con- 
sistently class their wool. It is recog- 
nized that unclassed wool has to take 
its chance; it may secure a handsome 
price when wool is in strong demand; 
it is neglected under other conditions. 
Classed wool is presented at its best, 
in a form that buyers, can readily ap- 
praise its true value. It is undoubted 
that over a series of years, wool-class- 
ing is profitable. It is the classed wool 
that establishes itself and the brand of 
the grower at the wool sales. 

The use of the wool press is univer- 
sal; there is a pride in the output of 
neatly pressed wool bales. We know 

















SACKED WOOL ALWAYS LOOKS RAGGED AND IS MEAN TO HANDLE 


with the invariable separation of weak, 
stained, cotted or generally inferior 
wool. The skirtings are often separat- 
ed into firsts and seconds. 

In the smaller flocks, the number of 
classes is not so large, the practice is 
to maintain the separation of wether, 
ewe and hogget, and to class into fine 
and strong, in a few well-selected flocks 
where one type of wool is grown, or 
where the brand is well known, the 
classing may be only that of wether, 
if any, the ewe and the shearling; the 
stained class cannot usually be dis- 
pensed with. 

It is admitted that it is claimed by 
some that classing is not profitable; 
there may be occasional experiences to 
support this view, still there are the 


the container is not all, still it. sets 
off the contents. 

In the process of packing wool, care 
is exercised to avoid the inclusion of 
vegetable fibres; these militate very 
seriously against effective dyeing of 
the cloth. 

This description of the care of wool 
may be wearisome but it is on this that 
the credit and profit of the wool grow- 
er rests. 

Breeds of Sheep. 

There have been introduced into 
New Zealand sheep of every breed; af- 
ter trials those remaining in general 
use are: 

The Merino, that is the basis of our 
flocks, now very much less in number 
than formerly. This breed now con- 
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tributes but 9 per cent of the sheep of 
our country. Our Merino sheep are 
smaller and more active than your 
splendid Rambouillets. Yours are 
much heavier in wool and in grease; 
ours are plainer in fleece but equally as 
fine in the wool—still we have many 
types. A favorite type is a sheep pro- 
ducing a strong combing wool; that 
wool is in great demand. 

The Romney, 


This is the dominating sheep of New 
Zealand. The very special reason is 
that the Romney is of eminent vigor of 
constitution. The sheep itself is of 
sturdy form, its wool is improved in 
quality and increased in weight. Fur- 
ther it crosses well with most other 
breeds and the ewe is an _ excellent 
mother. 

As a proof of the appreciation of the 
Romney, in 1905 the registered flocks 
of Romney stud sheep numbered 75; 
in 1914 these flocks had increased to 
330 with an actual registration of 301,- 
000 sheep. The Romney was introduced 
with the first of the British long wools. 


The greater part of the original flock’ 


was dispersed many years ago, but 
a part has been continued in the flock 
of the Doyen of the Romney men, “Mr. 
Matthews ;” some of this gentleman’s 
sheep were very successfully present- 
ed for competition at the Panama-Pa- 
cific International Exposition at San 
Francisco. 

We believe that the New Zealand 
Romneys are an improvement on the 
sheep of their own original home in 
Kent. There close to the great meat 
market of London, as it is, the chief 
aim was the production of a Sheep for 
the butcher. We claim that from this 
sufficient attention was not directed to 
the wool. It is believed that the New 
Zealand sheep retain the form and con- 
stitution with a fleece of heavier, even 
better quality of wool. 

We demand that the Romney ram 
exhibits a thoroughly masculine head, 
a bold eye, a good carriage, strong 
neck, level wide back, and loins, well 
sprung ribs and a full quarter. It is 
possible that all of this is looked for 
in all sheep; it may be so and it is 
certainly these characteristics that we 
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find present in the type of Romneys 
that our flock masters have succeeded 
in standardizing in New Zealand. 

It is entirely accepted that the wool 
of the Romney exhibits variations; 
there are considerable differences in 
the wool of individuals of a flock; 
there is still greater divergence in the 
flocks of breeders. This is common 
to all breeds but probably accentuated 
in the Romney. This is diminishing; 
our breeders are working to a single 
type. This is a wool of fine staple, 
good length, free, fairly dense and lus- 
trous; the fleece should open freely— 
that is, there should be no cross fibres 
holding the locks together. 

A well bred, carefully selected, well 





SOME OF W. D. CANDLAND’S RAM LAMBS 


conditioned flock of ewes and hoggets, 
with a fair proportion of wethers has 
clipped up to 10% pounds of wool. A 
stud flock is reported of which the ewes 
clipped 21 pounds hoggets 22 and the 
rams 28 pounds. Asa sheep for the 
butcher it is esteemed. 

It may be again repeated it is the 
vigor and constitution that places the 
Romney foremost in the flocks of New 
Zealand. 

The Lincoln. 

The Lincoln was at one time in the 
highest favor as a pure bred and for 
crossing purposes. The Lincoln still 
holds prominence next to the Romney 
with 96 registered stud flocks. This 
breed, that of all the sheep of the farm, 
provides the greatest weight of meat 
and wool, is firmly established in the 
estimation of those sheep breeders 
whose farms are situated on rich soil. 
The Lincoln is the sheep of the heav- 
iest, richest districts of England. It 
requires better feeding than some other 
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sheep and it responds generously quite $ 
liberal treatment. ber tha 

The Lincoln has been selected } 
the New Zealand sheep breeder, wif 
one exception, as the sire, the mo 
suitable for the development of ype 8" 
Corriedale. pbout 
was W 
ferin« 


Of a 
f the 









The English Leicester numbers § 
registered docks. It is a sheep large| 
used where the farmers are of Engl 
descent; that district is known as Cap 
terbury and that name is now a trad 
mark, or designation of the highes 
quality of New Zealand lamb and mui 
ton, that is quoted on the London ma 
ket. It was once the production of thy 
great sheep district of Canterbury. | 
excellence was so pronounced, that PS 
became envied ; now all first quality rg eH 
frigerated meat from New Zealand ft 
known as Canterbury on the Londo I 
market. * a, 

The New Zealand type of Englis 
Leicester is a very different shee 
from the fashionably bred animals thg- 
have been lately imiported from th 
country. They are tall sheep; in cof 
onial parlance, “They are on the leg: 
they are certainly large sheep and it¥. 
extremely doubtful if the wool is 3 
fine, or even if it is of the true Leice 
ter type. To us cf New Zealand, fi 
modern English Leicester fails to 4 
peal, as did those beautifully form 
sheep 6f the older type, Bakewell 
English Leicester—the aristocrat 
the British long wools. 

The Border Leicester also has a ff 
istration of 84 stud flocks. This shee 
is in special favor in the southern pa 
of the Dominion where the farmers 
chiefly from Scotland. It is of greq_ 
hardiness and in favor with t 
butcher. 

The Southdown has 38 stud flock 
It is used entirely for the production? 
crossbred lambs for refrigeration. T 
half-bred Southdown lamb matt 
early and at a dressed weight of 
pounds it is well finished in conditi 
and at the weight most desired ont 
London market. 

The Shropshire numbers 20 st 
flocks. It is used entirely for the s@ 
purpose as the Southdown. It 
claimed that the lambs do not fatt 
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sly 4 nite so quickly and when fat are heav- 


‘er than is desired for refrigeration. 
red 5 Corriedales. 
- wy OF all breeds of sheep, the evolution 
» wit i : 

‘a fthe New Zealand Corriedale attracts 

> Mo : ; 

; satest interest. How this came 
of { he great 


bbout has been mentioned. A sheep 
as wanted to take the place of the 
ferino, on the more fertile and better 
rassed hills, and for the heavier soils 
of the plains—one that would submit 
to greater restraint than the Merino 
hat throve on the open hills. 

A flockmaster of our country, Mr. 
as. Little was seeking such a sheep; 
nthe entered the undertaking; he 
ots reated the Corriedale, the name of the 
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“| sproperty was that of the sheep “The 
Chae ‘orriedale.” He wanted a wool with 
lite he best characteristics of the Merino 
eres? vith the form of one between the Eng- 
Lone Leicester and a Down—a sheep 
Enel for wool and mutton. 

+ ted In 1865 the first cross was made—a 


ie thg-incoln ram with a Merino ewe; from 
oa his progeny selection was made. Not 
0 satisfied, another cross of the 
ne les ame breeds was made with selection 
nd te" different lines. This has been con- 
eed inued with marked success. The sys- 
Leicef ™ that Mr. Little originated has since 
4 pet followed by others; there are now 
e af’ registered Stud flocks numbering 
fo £3,500 pure Corriedale sheep. 
ewe With one exception where an Eng- 
crat @ish Leicester was used, the New Zea- 
and Corriedale is the progeny of a 
sa requincoln sire with a Merino ewe. The 
‘s shepreeding of the selected progeny then 
etn. oe ontinues without further crossing. 
neni he Corriedale is therefore the result 
of ered” the continued and careful selection 
‘th typi the inbred progeny of halfbred or 
rst cross parents. Most undoubtedly 
1 fod 0 secure and to maintain the desired 
ype, the most skillful selection extend- 


hen 


1ction 0 ; ; : 

: hg Over many generations is essential. 

ion. Th Aen 

natu tmay be accepted that those sheep 

". @reeders who have secured the recog- 

onditit ition of their flocks have been most 

sie ustly rewarded for their perseverance 
ind the New Zealand Corriedale is 

0 peing appreciated in many lands. The 
y . . . 

+i spPPreciation may well be merited; the 

the Sai 


orriedale was evolved from decidely 


ivergent parents; indeed from those 
rt fatte 
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of violent contrast—the active Moun- 
tain Merino, the inactive Lincoln 
of the . rich level country ;—the 
Merino probably the oldest of the 
breeds of domesticated sheep; the Lin- 
coln already a cross of the original 
breed and an English Leicester. 

It may be a problem for the student 
—what may be the effect of the prepo- 
tency of the pure bred Merino on the 
cross’ bred Lincoln—how far it may 
cause a divergence from the desired 
type. May it not be that there will be 
the tendency towards the Merino—the 
pure bred as dominant to the hybrid? 
For this cause, if there be the inten- 
tion to introduce this: most. desirable 
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There is yet in New Zealand a most 
interesting development in sheep breed- 
ing. One that I should be unwilling to 
mention unless with the support of the 
record of Volume IV: of the New Zea- 
land Flock Book. It is the use of a 
direct halfbred ram on halfbred ewes. 
I may be permitted to read the copy 
of the record: 


STONYHURST HALFBRED 
FLOCK. 
The Property of Sir George Clifford, 
Bart.—Vol. 4, 

“In 1886 a commencement was made 
in breeding halfbred sheep by Lincoln 
rams from Merino ewes, at Stonyhurst 
and the main breeding flock is now 
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sheep into this country, let it be of suf- 
ficient number to permit of liberal se- 
lection of the progeny. Let it be as- 
sured that however careful and skillful 
the purchaser may be, there will be 
sheep to discard, if the type is to be 
maintained. 

New Zealand will sell you Corrie- 
dales of the best, but you must be pre- 
pared to pay higher prices than appears 
to be the custom here if I may judge 
from the sacrifices of sheep, that I was 
compelled to make of those sterling 
sheep at San Francisco. I can never 
face those owners. I can never rec- 
ommend importation of such sheep 
unless, of course, they are first sold and 
at New Zealand prices. 


halfibred. The practice throughout has 
been to mate first cross Lincoln-Mer- 
ino rams with halfbred ewes, which are 
now descended from many generations 
of halfbred mothers. The stud rams 
bought have been exclusively Lincolns, 
from the flock of Mr. H. J. Hail, and 
after its dispersal, from that of Mr. 
J. S. Holmes; but they are now bred 
in the Stonyhurst Lincoln flock (No. 
30). These rams have been used with 
the Stonyhurst stud Merino ewes to 
produce halfbred rams. The result has 
been to create a very level flock of 
about 10,000 halfbred breeding ewes. 
The hoggets are culled before March 
and the faulty ones are thrown out to 
breed fattening lambs by Shropshire 
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Down rams. It is now found sufficient 
to take about 15 per cent. The suc- 
cess attained is attributed to the per- 
sistent use of the same types of Lin- 
coln and Merino sheep from the same 
stud flocks. Experiments have been 
made in breeding rams by prize half- 
bred rams from, picked halfbred ewes, 
but sheep so bred, though generally 
satisfactory, have not displaced the 
first cross ramj for use in the station 
flock. For supplying these rams a se- 
lection of the Merino stud flock is an- 
nually drafted, to be put to the stud 
Lincoln rams.” 

This flockmaster is one of the fore- 
most breeders of our country and late- 
ly there are others, among them one 
of the very shrewdest of our sheep- 
mien, who are breeding these same 
sheep as described in the record read to 
you. 

There are claims and counterclaims 
for the Corriedale and the halfbred, of 
which results in the better or the more 
even flock. Both are crossbreds—the 
halfbred the more immediate and that 
after all is the chief difference. 

Let me say a word of praise for the 
useful work that the Sheep Breeders’ 
Association has affected in New Zea- 
land. In the first place, they bring the 
sheepmen together. The Association 
has standardized types. They assure 
the accuracy of breeding. They afford 
assurance to purchasers of. purebred 
stock. It has enabled New Zealand to 
secure extensive trade in stock with 
Australia and South America. 

Let me hope to see some of you in 
New Zealand. It is just three weeks 
across the Pacific. You would be in- 
terested in our country, our farms, our 
stock, our lakes and mountains and not 
least, our people are akin. 





THE WOOD LIVE STOCK SHED. 





In this issue we publish the photo- 
graph of the shearing shed of the Wood 
Live Stock Company at Spencer, Ida- 
ho. This is an old shed built about 
eleven years ago, but it is still one of 
the best in the country, and it would 
be very difficult to improve upon it. 
The shed is built with a main shed and 
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two wings. One wing holds ahout 
400,000 pounds of shorn wool and the 
other has a capacity for 3,000 shorn or 
unshorn sheep. The shed is equipped 
with twenty-four machine shears, and 
the machines have been used in this 
plant from the beginning. All alleys 
in the shed, as well as the shearer’s 
board, are equipped with slatted floors, 
so that all filth and trash carried in 
on the feet of the sheep drop through 
to the ground. The shed is also 
equipped with a grader’s table and 
with one of the best wool-weighing 
arrangements we have even seen. 
Originally the sheep shed was built 
with the idea of using it as a sweating 


be homesteaded. 


‘by this company has 
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surrounding the shed was either the; 
private property or was not liable 
The importance , 
this consideration is well illustrated jj 
this excellent shed of the Wood Lin 
Stock Company. When this shed wa 
built, it was not thought that hom 
steading would ever interfere with it 
use, but time has proved otherwig 
The lambing range that was then tsef 
now becom 
dotted with dry land farmers so thy 
new lambing range had to be secure 
The result is that this company wi 
use this excellent shed for the last ting 
this season. It is to be torn down an 
moved on to the deeded land of thi 
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shed, but after sweating the sheep for 
a few years, the Wood Live Stock 
Company reached the conclusion that 
it was of no advantage because while 
the sheep might shear a shade easier 
on account of the sweating, the pen 
in which they were sweated always 
became filthy, which resulted in the 
wool also becoming more or less 
stained. After this conclusion was 
reached, the solid side of the shed was 
torn out and an ordinary fence built 
to replace it, so it would dry out. 

On several occasions we have sug- 
gested in this paper that before wool- 
growers went to any unusual expense 
in the construction of shearing sheds, 
they should be assured that the range 





company where the homesteader cj 
not interfere with sheep getting to! 


UTAH LAMBS SELLING. 





Contracts have been made fof 
considerable number of Utah lambs! 
be delivered in September. The pric} 
have generally ranged around $4 
per hundredweight. We are advis 
that in the American Fork cowl 
about 65 per cent of the lambs hi 
been sold for September delivery § 
$7.25. Most of the growers, howe¥# 
are holding for 8 cents and are not é 
posed to sell at present. 





August 30, 31, September 1, and4 
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Our stock of Combs, Cutters, and Parts for Stewart 
Shearing Machines is very complete, and includes Stubbs pattern 


and the original PRIEST COMBS and CUTTERS. 


We ship the goods the same day that your order is received. 


THE SALT LAKE HARDWARE CO. 














aT 


Bale Your Wool | 


WITH THE 


Cooper Wool Baler 








HANDLE BARS 





der «a A Few Satisfied Users:— 
o to! 
f _ Swastika Sheep Co., Laramie, Wyoming 
NG. Adams-McGill Co., Ely, Nevada 
J. L. Sprinkle, Chinook, Montana 
e 7 R. C. Harvey, Lethbridge, Alta., Canada 
lambs 4 


Hadsell Live Stock Co., Rawlins, Wyoming 

Wm. Daley Company, Rawlins, Wyoming 

Stratton Sheep Co., Rawlins, Wyoming 

Pioneer Australian Shearing Sheds, Rock Springs, Wyo. 





Bale your wool and save both time and freight—burlap is high 
and a wool pack holds as much as two sacks. 


Write for Catalog 


WILLM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, Chicago, Illinois | 
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buyers. 


Do Your Shearing with 


Take the wool off evenly and quickly. Get a long even 
Any of the Stewart machines shown here 


May, 1916, § May 


7 












Stewart No. 9 Hand Operated Machine 
Ball Bearing 


For Flocks up to 200 This machine has a_ sub- 
stantial fly wheel enclosed in 
the gear case. That facili- 
tates the easy turning. The 
gears are all cut (not cast) 
from the solid steel bar and 
are file hard. They are en- 
closed, protected and run in 
oil. Every point of friction 
is fitted with ball bearings. 
That contributes much to the 
easy running and long life 
of the machine. The shear- 
ing head is also ball bearing 
throughout. 


















$11.50 


with four 
sets of 

combs 
and 

cutters 





Send us $2.00 and we will 
ship C. O. D. for balance, or 
remit in full, as you prefer. 
If the machine doesn’t please 
you in every way, return it 
inside 30 days and we will 
send your money back, includ- 
ing transportation charges. 
If you haven’t sheared yet, 
send for one of these ma- 
chines today and see what real 
satisfaction there is in this 
splendid machine. 


The price all complete as de- 
seribed is only $11.50, which 
includes four sets of knives. 
















Stewart Little Major Shearing Machine 


This illustrates the Stewart 
Little Major Gasoline Motor 
equipped with our attach- 
ment for shearing sheep and 
goats. The shear can ‘be 
started or stopped, connected 
or disconnected while motor 
runs. <A _ stout spring on 
clutch bracket either holds or 
releases clutch—just a pull 
of the first section of tubing 
outward, or push inward by 
shearer. Fitted with latest 
No. 12 Stewart shear. 


For Flocks from 200 to 150) 


As'a complete single power’ 
unit—warranted to clip any 
wool or mohair grown—the 
Stewart Little Major Sheep 
and Goat Shearing Machine 
fills a long felt want among 
those owners who consider 
hand power machines inade- 
quate for their bands, and 
who have no available en- 
gine to spare for driving a 
power machine. It is also a 
boon for the custom shearer 
by reason of its simplicity 
and light weight—90 pounds. 


Price, complete as shown 
with battery without table, 


f..o. b. Chicago........ $50.00 
With high tension mag- 
WO 8. 6 bi ver cetaceans $60.00 





McAndrews (via Mack), Col., July 20, 1914. 

In 1909 I installed a new Stewart Machine 
sheep shearing plant consisting of only six 
machines, and have since then enlarged it 
to a fifteen machine plant. After five years’ 
experience with the plant I am pleased ta 
state that the Stewart Sheep Shearing Ma- 
chinery has proven satisfactory in every re- 


spect. 
R. A. TANNEY. 


Winfield, Iowa, Aug. 6, 1914. 
The Sheep Shearing Machine No. 9 with 
horse clipper attachment is all that it coula 
be. BE. ENKE. . 


Joliet, Ill., July 14, 1914. 
We now have our shearing plant equipped 


with eight Stewart Machines, which are uni- in its line. 


Send your order now for a machine sui 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Company 


formly giving good service. The perfection 
of the New Stewart Machine has placed the 
responsibility for the quality and quantity 
of work done entirely upon the operator. 
We could not ask more from them. 
MILLSDALE SHEEP FEEDING YARDS, 
A. 


I am well pleased with your machine and 
think it a great labor saving device, besides 
doing a great deal better work than can be 
done by hand. 


Hansell, Ia., August 12, 1914. 
Have used one of your power machines 
for three years. 
















What Users Say 


Farmington, N. H., July lf 

I am very much pleased witht 
art Sheep Shearing Machine which! 
ed from you about three years ago. 
good work and I found it will d 
you claim, FRANK H. DO 





J. MILLS, Manager. ¥ 
Los Banos, Cal., July % 
Farwell, Mich. I have tried your Little Wonde 
Shearing Machine and it is proving " u 
isfactory. You will please ship mé 
one just the same kind. Please ship 
as possible. I want to use it right 

J. L, LITTLEFIELD. Ww. W. 


Darlington, Wis., July & 

We have used your Stewart Si 
ing Machine for several years and 
other machine could do better We 


It is all one could expect 
WM. R. HELD. 








916, 
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tfor you. Order Now. 































ewart Little Wonder Power Shearing Outfit 






For Flocks from 1500 to 5000 


; ig an exceptionally 
ie power outfit for own- 
focks ranging from 
5000. It consists of a 
rade two-horse power 




























bile type, gasoline 
two Stewart shears, 
ging independently, 

The whole 


in a 
tis just the thing 
oshearers who wish to 
about from flock to 
duting the shearing 











shears, 
batteries, 
, tanks and 
a $100.00 
Combs at 50 












Bie vce ss 3.60 
mplete. . .....$109.60 

a Stewart “Little Won? = 

fitted with a Magnetoy. — 

méit if desired at an 

cost of $10.00 to 









tite for catalog of this and other power Shearing Machines. 
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For the Large Flock Owner 


The Stewart Enclosed Cut 
Gear Power Shearing 
Machine 

























This illustration shows 
a single Stewart overhead 
type, enclosed cut gear 
machine. Any number of 
these may be operated on 
one line shaft. 

Every moving part is 
securely enclosed in a 
metal case where it runs 
in oil protected from dust 
and dirt. 

This machine runs ab- 
solutely without thrust. 
The action is positive and 
there is no lost motion. 

No friction wheels to 
slip or leather to get oil 
soaked or spongy. 

Runs on slow line shaft 
with speed of ‘about 459 
revolutions per minute. 

Price per unit, $50.00. 


Write for 
special catalog 
and prices on 
complete 
plants. 
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art Machines: 


., July 4R0 Well satisfied with our investment; 


~ 














Monticello, Ill., August 1, 1914. 


until I got this one and can shear a sheep 
in four minutes now. 
W. L. MERRIMAN., 


Fowlerville, Mich., July 26, 1914. 

I have used one of your Little Wonder 
Shearing Machines for five seasons and there 
is no better. I shear thousands of sheep 
every year. After shearing I use my engine 


for pumping water. 
WM. WENDEL. 


with th Stewart way is the only way The “Little Wonder” Stewart Sheep Shear- 
which 1 Would permit our sheep to be shorn. ing Machine is truly a little wonder. Plenty 
ars ago. #480 now using your horse clipper at- of power, speed and a splendid machine. 
wi eareich more than paid for itself FRANK O. DILATUSH. 
y GEO. D. PARKINSON & SON. Sterling City, Tex., July 28, 1914. 
. July %, Some time ago I purchased a Stewart 
e Wonde Langlois, Ore., July 16, 1914 Sheep Shearing Machine from you and used 
proving "#8 used your Little Wonder Sheep it for two seasons, and its work was entire- 
ship me@ Machine for five successive years, ly satisfactory. I think the machine the best 
ase ship#ita complete success. No man who I have ever seen. 
it right ®?to shear can make a mistake ir. A. A. GAMBLE. 
. W. Whe me of the Stewart Sheep Shearing 
* Iam putting in a water work to Carpenter, S. D., July 8, 1914. 
, July I would like you to send me I have used a Stewart No. 9 Shearing Ma- 
art She@§f line shaft and ail that I would chine for four years and it works as good 
rs and b@fMinning four of the Stewart shears as new yet. The machine shears clean and 
stter wal E. B. SYPHER. runs easy. I had never seen a machine work 
= : 
suit@our flock or write for new 1915 Catalogue 


596 LaSalle Avenue 





Breedlove, W. V., July 15, 1914. 
We bought one of your Stewart Sheep 
Shearing Machines about three years ago, We 
like it; runs easy, and does good work. We 
have never seen its equal anywhere. 
JACOB AND JULIUS SLAUBAUGH. 


CHICAGO 
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“THE ONLY PAINT THAT/ SCOURED PERFECTLY” 


Wyoming Experiment [Station Bulletin 93 





KEMPS 


Kemps Australian Branding Liquid— 
Most Practical Brand for the West— 
Goes F'urther Than Crude Brands— 
Lasts F'rom Shearing to Shearing— 
Scours Out. 


ASK ANY WESTERN MERCHANT 


Write for Special Booklet Giving Opinion of Woolen Manufacturers Regarding Linseed Oil and Lamp Black Brand 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


WILLM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, Chicago, IIl. 


PROPRIETORS COOPER'S SHEEP DIP. 


Utah Distributing Agents, SALT LAKE HARDWARE CoO., Sait Lake City 
Washington and Oregon Distributing Agents, CENTRAL DOOR & LUMBER CO., Portland, Oregon 
Central Texas Distributing Agents, WOOL GROWERS’ CENTRAL STORAGE CO, San Angelo, Texas 
California Distributing Agent: HUNTER-JOHNSON CO., San Francisco, California 
Montana Branch, C. F. WIGGS, Manager, Billings, Montana 




















WALNUT HALL and ENGLAND 


Are two places where the best Hampshires can be bought. 






Le fer anise . : " wer 





>" . 


i - ’ p fe _ Pe Au! . = y 
SOME OF THE WALNUT HALL STUD RAMS—These rams were machine sheared two months before photo was taken. 


We will write you a contract for delivery dated any time after June 15th; or import for you with 
our own shipment in July. 











Address all communications to— Robt. S§. Blastock, Mer., Box Y, Walnut Hall Farms, Donerail, Ky. 
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LONDON WOOL MARKET. 





As we go to press, we have received 
through the Daily Trade Record a 
cable sent from London to that pa- 
per under date of May 4th. This 
cable indicates that at the London sale 
on May 4th there was tremendous buy- 
ing, and both Merino and crossbred 
wools advanced about two cent per 
pound. The cable further recites the 
English merchants are buying wool 
with the thought that it will be diffi- 
cult to obtain later in the season. 





OUR RAM SALE. 





On another page will be found the 
entries for the ‘Salt Lake Ram Sale, 
August 30, 31, September 1, and 2. 
These entries are almost complete with 
the exception of some Hampshires 
from the Walnut Hall, Farm and some 
Rambouillets from Quealy-Peterson 
Sheep Company. On account of un- 
avoidable circumstances these two 
firms were unable to definitely state 
what their entries would be at the time 
of going to press, but space has been 
reserved for them. 

Any; one familiar with Western stud 
flocks will note that our entries com- 
prise many of the most noted Ameri- 
can flocks, and these entries evince the 
determination of these stud breeders 
to present their rams for comparison 
with rams from other sections of the 
country. This is the spirit that will 


bring marked improvement to our 
Western sheep industry. 
All over the country we note a 


marked increase of interest in purebred 


livestock affairs. Public sales of pure- 
bred horses, cattle, and hogs are be- 
ing exceptionally well patronized. We 
cannot think that our sheepmen are 
going to allow their industry to lag 
behind. Certainly a combination of 
circumstances promise to make the 
year 1916 the best one in the history 
of Western sheep affairs. These. for- 
tuitous circumstances will be availed 
of by most of our sheepmen by the 
purchase of better rams. This ram 
sale will offer an opportunity never be- 
fore presented to range sheep breeders, 
and we are looking forward to a phen- 
omenal event. 





THE BOUNTY QUESTION. 





Recently a small association of live- 
stock men met in eastern Montana and 
passed a resolution urging the state to 
repeal its bounty on wild animals and 
turn the destruction of them over to 
the Federal Government. This is such 
a dangerous proposal that no time 
should be lost in denying the correct- 
ness of it. 

The National Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation is largely responsible for gov- 
ernment hunters being in the field. It 
was this orgarnization that first pro- 
posed the Federal hunter idea, and it 
was responsible for obtaining the ap- 
propriation under which the work is 
being done. But when this appropria- 
tion was obtained, it was not with the 
thought that the Government hunter 
would ever displace the bounty or 
would ever be a very important factor 
in suppressing wild animals. We 
thought then and we now think that 
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as between Government hunters and 
the bounty system, the bounty will ac- 
count for about ninety per cent of the 
wild animals destroyed and Govern- 
mient hunters for about ten per cent. 
Remember that under the bounty sys- 
tem between 300,000 and 400,000 coy- 
otes are being destroyed yearly at an 
average bounty of not to exceed $2.00 
each. To destroy this number of coy- 
otes, the Federal Government would 
have to appropriate three and a half 
million dollars annually or five times 
what it costs under the bounty plan. 

The government hunter holds no 
magic wand for the destruction of 
wolves or coyotes. In most cases the 
Government has simply employed the 
same hunter who has been trapping in 
the West for many years. This trapper 
is using exactly the same method to 
destroy coyotes that he used before he 
started work for the Government. It 
is certainly reasonable to assume that 
this same trapper when he worked for 
himself was just as active as he is now 
when he works for the Government. 

Then some one says there has been 
fraud under the bounty system, but 
when you ask for evidence of it, he 
points to something that happened in 
Pennsylvania or Wisconsin, cases that 
have no bearing on the Western situa- 
tion whatever. Undoubtedly there 
has been some fraud in the operation 
of the Western bounty system, but it is 
really surprising that it has been so 
small.’ The fraud that has been prac- 
ticed has generally been the taking of 
coyotes from one state to an adjoining 
state that paid a higher bounty. While 
this was wrong, it offers: the Govern- 
ment hunters no ground upon which to 
critisize the bounty system for so far 
as they are concerned they know no 
state lines. Then, anyhow, there is 
probably no more fraud under the 
bounty system than under a system of 
paid hunters. 

We believe there is vital need in the 
West for Government hunters, and the 
Federal Government is most certainly 
under obligations to assist in the de- 
struction of predatory wild animals, 
but if the presence of the Government 
hunter endangers the continuance of 
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our bounties, then the sooner the Gov- 
ernment takes its men out of the field 
the better for Western livestock inter- 
ests. Government hunters will not de- 
stroy to exceed 25,000 coyotes in any 
one year, while our bounties get be- 
tween 300,000 and 400,000. The Gov- 
ernment hunter may render very excel- 
lent service in getting a few coyotes or 
wolves that are especially destructive 
and which remain in a section where 
the local hunter cannot afford to 
work. But all money expended for 
the destruction of predatory wild ani- 
mals should be spent with the object 
of ultimately eradicating them. When 
this object is in view, the bounty will 
always prove the most effective. Boun- 
ties of themselves are not entirely 
satisfactory, but when supplemented 
by paid Government hunters, they 
will always be the most effective meth- 
od of eliminating destructive animals. 
After the Government hunters ‘have 
had more experience, they will un- 
doubtedly reach this conclusion. 





IMPROVED WOOL HANDLING. 


In this issue will be found many 
photographs of the better shearing 
shed in the West. Naturally there are 
many other good sheds in the West 
that are not here presented, but our 
idea in submitting these photographs 
is to interest woolgrowers in the im- 
provement in handling wool that is be- 
ing effected in certain sections of the 
West. Under the direction of the Na- 
tional Wool Warehouse and Storage 
Company, last year several million 
pounds of wool were graded and baled 
at the shearing sheds in Montana, 
Wyoming, and Nevada. This year all 
the men who graded their wool last 
‘year are again having it graded by the 
Warehouse as well as many who did 
not grade. In Wyoming, the Ware- 
house will grade and bale about 4,000,- 
000 pounds, in Montana about 4,000,- 
000 pounds, and in Nievada about 200,- 
000 pounds. These graded lines are 
the commercial grades of wool that 
have been established and used by the 
American mills almost from the be- 
ginning. Under the plan of the Ware- 
house, the different grades are num- 
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bered as follows: No. 1, fine staple; 
No. 2, fine clothing; No. 3, half-blood 
staple; No. 4, half-blood clothing; No. 
5, three-eighths-blood; No. 7, one- 
fourth-blood; No. 8, braid. As each 
fleece of wool is taken from the sheep, 
it is thrown on the table and all the 
tags and stained wool removed. These 
are baled separately. The fleece is 
then rolled up and baled, the bales 
averaging about 440 pounds in weight. 
After baling each bale is_ stenciled, 
showing the grade of wool, weight of 
bale, number of bale, and the owner’s 
brand. When the buyer comes to 
look at the wool, he is handed a state- 
ment showing exactly how many bales 
of each grade of wool is in the clip, 
and the Warehouse guarantees that 
each bale is exactly as represented. 

We talked to many growers : who 
were having their wool graded and 
baled. All were greatly pleased with 
it, and not one man: ventured the sug- 
gestion that he would ever go back to 
the old system of sacking everything 
together. 

In addition to the grading that is be- 
ing done, several woolgrowers along 
the Union Pacific in Wyoming are 
putting up their wool under a modi- 
fied Australian plan. Under the lead- 
ership of Mr. Cosgriff, they have 
formed the American Wool Improve- 
ment Society. Three classers have 
been brought from New Zealand and 
one from Philadelphia. Under this sys- 
tem the bellies are shorn separately and 
so packed. The balance of the fleece is 
then thrown on a skirting table and 
very lightly skirted. It is then classed 
into certain lines adopted by the above 
society. About 1,700,000 pounds of 
wool will be prepared in this manner 
‘in Wyoming. We were advised that 
one-half the wool put up by the Amer- 
ican Wool Improvement Society was 
to be sent to Mr. Baker, a Boston 
dealer and the other half to Webb and 
Company of Philadelphia. It is report- 
ed these firms will handle the wool for 
one-half cent per pound commission, 
and the grower is to pay the expenses 
such as storage, insurance, etc., which 
should not exceed one-fourth cent ad- 
ditional. 
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In addition to better wool handling 
in this section of Wyoming, several 
new sheds have been erected, some of 
them after the plans of Australian 
sheds and some modeled along Ameri- 
can ideals. This district needed new 
sheds badly, and certainly they have 
built well. What these men need now 
and need badly are a few sheds along 
the route traveled by shorn sheep to 
protect them from storms for a few 
days after shearing. 

We are glad to record all this im- 
provement as it was badly needed, but 
in giving credit for it, the woolgrower 
himself is entitled to the lion’s share, 
for this is the first year that his finan- 
cial condition would have allowed him 
to make such radical changes. When 
a business is profitable, men are dis- 
posed to put money into it. When it 
is unprofitable, they can’t. 


\ 
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The English Wool Situation 


Bradford, April 19, 1916. 
i\{E month under review has not 
7 been marked by any really sig- 
nificant features, the whole in- 
dustry having now arrived at time 
when the anomalous statement is jus- 
tified of being normal in these abnor- 
mal times. What the writer means 
is that we are now no longer in a tur- 
moil, we are not experiencing a big 
rise or fall, things to a large extent 
marking time. That may be a bald 
expression, but it is significant of a 
good deal, far more than appears on 
the surface.. Crossbred wool especial- 
ly has of recent months come in for a 
good deal of attention, it has had a 
fair share of ups and downs, and al- 
though the month has prices 
rather recede, this class of raw mate- 
rial occupies an unusually sound posi- 
tion. And well it might. One has 
only to consider their general utility 
for present war purposes to sec that 
they are bound to be specially wanted 
because of their all round usefulness, 
this feature being strongly in evidence. 
What the writer means is that there is 
no article more suited to present day 
requirements than the fleece of the 
mutton breeds, and if the question was 
put as to what is the most useful it 
would indeed be difficult to say. At 
the same time the matter is well worth 
considering both from a wool grower’s 
and user’s standpoint, and a few re- 
marks on the various purposes to 
which the wools are being put today 
will not be amiss. 
The Qualities of Crossbreds. 
The reader no doubt knows that for 
all general purposes crossbreds are di- 
vided into three classes, namely, fine, 
medium and coarse qualities. Fine 
qualities are usually spoken of as be- 
ing 50’s to 56’s, medium crossbreds 
44’s to 48’s and coarse crossbreds 
36's and 40’s. This is simply a 
rough method of classing wools, and a 
good deal more could be made of 
them, and is done in actual manufac- 
ture. It can be truthfully said that 
anything below 60’s quality is really 


seen 


(By Our Correspondent In England) 


crossbreds, 58’s being a very useful 
class of wool usually spoken of as 
comeback. Then a standard 56’s top is 


‘made, and really speaking these 56’s 


and 58’s wools should be classed as su- 


'perfine crossbreds, ordinary fine cross- 
breds being 50’s to 54‘s quality, though 


54’s is not really a standard type of 
wool, most topmakers sorting these 
into what they call super 50’s. Then 
we have the ordinary 50’s and these 
can be called fine crossbred wools. All 
these qualities are being largely used 
today in the production of fine hosiery 
yarns, as well as coating yarns for 
serge purposes. We cannot say that 
these fine quality crossbreds are being 
very largely used in the production of 
the ordinary tartan serge cloth which 
is being so largely used by the ordi- 
nary soldier. They are not being con- 
sumed here at all. Probably fair quan- 
tities of these fine crossbreds are being 


‘used for officer’s cloths, but hosiery 


claims by far the largest quantity. It 
is when we come to medium and coarse 
crossbreds that a big onslaught is be- 
ing made for the rank and file of the 
British and allied soldiers. At one 
time, that is at the beginning of the 
war, very large quantities of 40’s 
crossbred wool were used in the pro- 
duction of the ordinary tartan serge, 
worsted spinners using 40’s and spin- 
ning same into 2-24’s yarns, but expe- 
rience proved that this quality was not 
so well suited for the purpose speci- 
fied, as 44’s, 46’s and 48’s. Hence we 
find today that very large quantities of 
44’s and 46’s quality of wools are be- 
ing combed into tops and then spun 
into worsted yarns for the production 
of khaki serge. Then again big weights 
of these tops from the qualities named 
are being used in the hosiery trade 
for the production of stockings, com- 
forters and cardigan jackets, these 
combined outlets providing a means of 
shifting large quantities of medium 
gtease crossbred wool. Thirty-sixes, 
useful as it is, is not very largely 
availed of for khaki purposes, it being 
rather too strong and coarse, this class 


of wool really coming into the produc- 
tion of heavy overcoatings for the use 
of all the troops on the battlefield. The 


‘reader will see that a coarse quality 


fibre is too rough and coarse to be 
worn next to the skin, consequently it 
serves an exceedingly good purposes 
when made into heavy overcoatings, 
providing weight combined with 
warmth and wearing capacity. Lately 
there has been a very big demand for 
all strong wiry coarse wools, even as 
low as Scotch Blackfaced, which has 
all been wanted and is still being large- 
ly used for the production of the Rus- 
sian overcoating fabric. 

If any reader had to ask which is the 
likeliest and most profitable wool to 
use, the reply would be somewhat diffi- 
cult to give. Growers would decide 
upon the class of sheep used by local 
conditions. There seems to be room 
for all classes from the coarsest to the 
finest, and no doubt the class of coun- 
try: combined with the sheep best suit- 
ed for one’s immediate surroundings 
will be the wisest principle upon which 
to conduct. sheep farming and wool- 
growing. 

Present Trade Doing. 

Recent weeks have been on the quiet 
side so far as actual business is con- 
cerned. The outcome of the last Lon- 
don March sales was by no means of 
the best, only real super lines of 56's 
and 58’s quality wools maintaining 
prices. There is never a weak finish in 
Coleman street but what correspond- 
ingly unsatisfactory markets obtain in 
consuming centers, and while things 
are far from being stagnant, there is 
by no means an active market. As a 
matter of fact, prices have rather sag- 
ged, and we find in many quarters a 
desire to see rather lower prices at the 
current series of London sales. The 
auctions should have begun a good 
week ago, but owing to some differ- 
ence of opinion having arisen between 
buyers and sellers, they have been 
postponed, and the writer will be great- 
ly surprised if the bulk of crossbreds 
do not move to a slightly lower level. 
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The absence of facilities to ship cross- 
bred wool abroad means that the home 
trade is now going to be called upon 
to lift the whole of the remaining New 
Zealand clip that is coming forward to 
Coleman street, and in the absence of 
new khaki orders, it would have been 
as well to have had a little decided 
competition in order to stimulate all 
markets alike. Of course, buyers want 
to get wool as cheap as possible, but 
some regard must be paid to the stan- 
dard of values established at the New 
Zealand centers, and that really is the 
reasons for the writer saying that a 
little outside competition would have 
been beneficial in manufacturing cen- 
ters as in Coleman street. Markets 
have rather sagged, there is not the in- 
terest that there might be, and a strong 
series of London sales would lead to 
considerable buying. The impression 
strongly prevails that all prospective 
supplies will be wanted to satisfy fu- 
ture needs; in fact the writer is satis- 
fied that there is no surplus wool in 
sight, the needs of Great Britain and 
her Allies today being such that every 
bale of wool in prospect, both Merinos 
and crossbreds will be required. The 
market today is very well supplied 
with wool, and no doubt will be, as 
this is the time of the year when di- 
rect arrivals are very heavy and when 
the financial resources of the trade are 
heavily taxed. That is the position at 
the present time, and no doubt the of- 
fering of wool in Coleman street is 
going to be somewhat influenced by 
the financial state of affairs today. 


Manufacturing Conditions Healthy. 

Turning to the state of trade in 
manufacturing centers, we have still 
to report a continuance of a big con- 
sumption, mills every where being run 
to their utmost capacity. So far no 
manufacturing district has been visit- 
ed by Zeppelins, ‘ machinery every- 
where being run easily, the only miss- 
ing link being a continual shrinkage in 
labor. That is the most serious cause 
of complaint. Manufacturing districts 
have been denuded very largely of ac- 
tive young men, female help certain- 
ly being on the meagre side. Women 
today are not relishing working inside 
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mills when better positions are avail- 
able, hence production is nothing near 
so large as it might be. There is work 
enough and to spare for every able- 
bodied person willing tu work, and if 
machinery can be kept running more 
fully, the consumption of wool would 
be greater. There is a shortage in 
every department, a great delay is 
seen, and the whole industry is suffer- 
ing because of an inadequate supply 
of workers. 
The Outlook. 


We are now looking forward upon 
a very healthy situation, which is only 
marred by the limited output to which 
we have already referred. There is a 
hungry outside world all wanting wool, 
but fortunately or unfortunately our 
Government is not very ready to grant 
licences for the export of wool. If 
these were forthcoming at all freely, we 
should soon see booming markets with 
prices again in the clouds, but the 
Government is determined upon 
cheaper wool and is therefore restrict- 
ing licences in a very severe manner. 
No shipments of raw materials are be- 
ing allowed to the United States, 
France alone being the favored coun- 
try. At the same time we must re- 
gard the position as very healthy. 
Wool for the time being has stopped 
rising except Merinos, but as _ al- 
ready indicated there is every likeli- 
hood of all supplies being wanted, 
hence values are going to remain on a 
high basis. 


London Wool Sales. 


A week ago the third series of Lon- 
don sales began, and they are of direct 
importance to every reader of the Na- 
tional Wool Grower. This is due to 
the fact of the new clip just beginning 
'to be shorn. Prices are all resting 
‘upon a very firm foundation, and we 
find that Merinos have advanced 2 
cents per pound, and crossbreds are 
all distinctly firm at the rates ruling 
at the close of the March series. The 
British Government has taken the 
drastic step of telling hosiery manu- 
facturers that before placing new or- 
ders they must consult them in regard 
to price, which to some extent means 
controlling factories. This has made 
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no difference to the market, and Lon- 
don has shown that wool is strongly 
entrenched, in fact it is going to be 
very firm and dear. The outlook 
could not be better, and we cannot see 
how wool values can fall. Mr. A. M. 
Patterson of The Textile Alliance has 
been over in London, interviewed the 
War Office and War Trade Depart- 
ment several times, but our authori- 
ties are unbending in their attitude, and 
refuse to allow wool to be _ shipped 


‘from London to Boston. That chapter 


is closed. There are 30,000 bales in 
New Zealand which have been bought 
in excess of what American buyers 
were told to purchase, and licenses are 
not as yet forthcoming, and I do not 
think going to be. All this means that 
American mills will be forced on to do- 
mestic wools, hence the outlook for 
the American sheepbreeder could not 
be brighter. 





THE YEAR’S SHEEP SUPPLY. 





Chicago was the only western mar- 
ket to show an increase in sheep re- 
ceipts during the first four months of 
the current year. This was due to re- 
opening of the shipping outlet. The 
net decrease over the same period of 
1915 was 148,322 head for which Colo- 
rado was responsible. 
in detail follows: 


1916 


The movement 


1915 Net change 





Chicago .. .....1,188,586 1,109,593 -+78,993 
Kansas City ... 579,489 583,704 —4,215 
Omaha ........ 741,984 866,446 —124,462 
St. Louis ...... 146,354 174,175 —27,821 
St. Joseph ..... 328,414 369,089 —40,675 
Sioux City .... 58,911 89,053 —30,142 

Totals .. . ..3,043,738 3,192,060 —148,322 


April receipts at the same markets 
showed a small net gain, Chicago lead- 
ing. Considering the run, prices were 
high. Details follow: 





1916 1915 Change 

Chicago... . 269,508 232,281 +-37,227 
Kansas City ... 127,615 119,494 +8,121 
Omaha . . 155,887 150,155 +5,232 
St. Louis ...... 33,291 39,408 —6,117 
St. Joseph ..... 51,766 85,821 —34,055 
Sioux City ..... 4,852 7,986 —3,134 
Totals . 642,419 635,145  -+7,274 


J. E. P. 
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SWEATING SHEEP. 

ome of the letters we have re- 
ceived, it is evident that a portion of 
our shecpmen do not understand what 
is meant by sweating sheep. 


From 


The pur- 
pose of sweating sheep is simply to 
make them shear easier, or if done to 
excess, to increase the weight of the 
fleece. Everyone knows that the oil or 
gum. in the fleece of our sheep during 
cold weather make it extremely diffi- 
cult to force the shears through the 
wool, while in warm weather or when 
the sheep is warm, this gum or oil be- 
comes very soft or free, and shearing 
may be practiced with greater ease. 
The skin of a sheep is supplied with 
sebaceous Or sweat glands and oil 
glands. When the sheep becomes 
warm, this sweat is given off on the 
surflace of the skin and passing into 
the fleece softens it up somewhat. Also 
during periods when the sheep is 
warm, the oil glands are more active 
and they likewise give off their oil 
onto the surface of the skin. Natural- 
ly this sweat and oil being warm and 
liquid makes it much easiers to shear 
the sheep. However, if this sweating 
is carried to excess, it means a mate- 
tial increase in the shrinkage of the 
wool If the sweating is carried to 
the point where the shrinkage of the 
wool is increased, then it is injurious 
but where the sheep are simply warmed 
lp so as to soften the grease already 
in the fleece, it will make them easier 
toshear. Sweating is desirable in cold 
sections where shearing is done early, 
but where shearing is done late after 
the weather becomes warm, we see no 
necessity for it. The practice of sweat- 
ing sheep is an old one. We have seen 
it practiced in Montana sixteen years 
ago and think that it has been used 
more or less at different times in all 
portions of the United States. We un- 
derstand that it 
Australia. 


is very common in 





IDAHO WOOL SOLD. 

The woolgrowers in the vicinity of 
Rexburg, Idaho, have been in the habit 
of pooling all the wool grown around 
hat vicinity and selling it as one clip. 
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Last year this Rexburg pool sold its 
clip amounting to 750,000 pounds at 
27 5-8 cents. This year the same pool 
amounting to 104,000 fleeces has sold 
to Jeremiah Williams and Company at 
30 cents. 





WOOL PACKS. 





When wool is baled a special sized 
pack is used instead of the old sack 
so well known to most Western sheep- 
men. This year by reason of war, 
these wool packs were very expen- 
sive, costing laid down in this coun- 
try around $1.35 each. To reduce 
somewhat this expense, the National 
Wool Warehouse and Storage Com- 
pany purchased several thousand sec- 
ond-hand packs and had them patched 
so that they answered very well for 
baling wool. It is the custom in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand to use second- 
hand packs wherever they are avail- 
able, but the jute has become about as 
valuable for carpet making as for pack- 
ing wool. Since the baling of wool is 
becoming established in this country, 
we think that the wool manufacturers 
could obtain some additional revenue 
by preserving these second-hand wool 
bales so that our sheepmen may be 
able to obtain them. 





OUT OF SHEEP IN MONTANA. 


One of the old time woolgrowers of 
eastern Montana sends us the follow- 
ing: 

“The sheep business in this part of 
the country is closing out; in fact it 
has about gone. It is pretty hard to 
convince the dry farmers that it 
would be to their advantage to give 
the sheepmen a show.” 





HAMPSHIRE ASSOCIATION 
MOVES 





Mr. Comfort A. Tyler, secretary of 
the American Hampshire Sheep Asso- 
ciation, advises us that he has moved 
the office of the Association from Cold- 
water, Michigan, to 36 Woodland Av- 
enue, Detroit, Michigan. 


$5.00 
Please 








All dues for 1916 amount- 
ing to $5.00 from each 
member of the National 
Wool Growers’ Association 
were due on January Ist. 
If you have not yet paid 
please do so at once. If 
you are a sheepman and 
not a member of the As- 
sociation, your Own con- 
science will urge you to 
join, we need every sheep- 
man and they need the 
Association. 
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PREPAREDNESS 


“In Time of Peace Prepare for War” 


AN ADAGE as applicable to the Sheepgrower as 
the Nation :—In the peace and quiet of spring time, 
prepare for the War of Marketing soon to come. 
Full Values mean Financial Success and Contin- 
ued Prosperity. 








PREPAREDNESS to realize Full Values requires 
a knowledge of Market Conditions—a knowledge 
derived from an Authentic Source—A Source 


whose interest is Mutual—Not one that profits by 
Your Losses. 


PREPAREDNESS to furnish Market Information 
—Conditions as they Actually Exist—The Outlook 
for the Season, etc., is a Service in which we take 
Pride—a Service that can be relied upon. 


PREPAREDNESS for High Prices—The highest 
ever known is the problem of this season. Not a 
danger in itself to be sure—the danger lurks in un- 
wise contracting at less than market values. 


PREPAREDNESS for securing highest market 
prices is a service for which we are thoroughly 
equipped. Our banner has ever been foremost in 
the advancing price column and, when the tide of 
battle turns, skillfully contesting every inch of 
withdrawal—at all times alert to the safety and wel- 
fare of our customers. 


W. R. SMITH & SON 


‘“‘Who Handle Nothing But Sheep”’ 


JOHN SMITH WM. R. (Bill) SMITH 
CHAS, E. COYLE J. CLARK EASTES 


Union Stock Yards 





Omaha Chicago 
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The Last Word 
“MILEAGE” 


Opinions may differ on what constitutes a 
good tire until the mileage record speaks. Then 
Firestone mileage settles the argument. Fire- 
stone mileage talks convincingly. It has talked 
motorists into demanding twice as many Fire- 
stone Tires this year as last. It has talked 
many thousands of new dealers into joining the 
Firestone forces. It will talk you into insisting 
upon Firestones on every wheel and on the 
spare. 


Firestone 


now have Red Side 
Wall and Black Tread, 
a handsome color com- 
bination, a trademark 
of Firestone. It adds a 
touch of elegant “differ- 
ence” to any car with- 
out showy effect. 









The Firestone Non- 
Skid Tread means big 
economy, of extra mile- 
age while affording the 
greatest possible secur- 
ity against skid or slide. 
Firestone Accessories 
give that help at the 
critical moment which 
the farmer—of all busy 
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FIRESTONE CEMENT- 
LESS PATCH FREE. 


Let us send you a Fire- 
stone Cementless Patch 
Free—also copy of book, 
“Mileage Talks,” No. 60. 
Write today. Meantime, 
see your dealer. 








Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


“America’s Largest Exc!usive Tire 
and Rim Makers” 


AKRON, OHIO 
Branches and Dealers Every where 
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BOSTON WOOL MARKET. ; California. LONDON MEAT PRICES. 
Northern 72@73 
Commercial Bulletin. Middle County 62@65 In March the following wholesale 
Southern 60@62 i : 
: ; “ prices were quoted L 
Ohio and Pennsylvania Fleeces. Fall free 55@57 frozen porn aa tae) Pires peg 
Delaine washed 38@— Fall defective 43@48 meat: 
= 34@35 , Oregon. New Ze : 
! } aland light 
Fine unmerchantable ies tlie 33@34 Eastern No. 1 staple eee 78@80 pounds baiidbibniuntatr ar) 
%, blood combing 36@37 Eastern clothing 70@72 New Zealand light lambs, 28 to 
% blood combing —@40 Valley No. 1 62@65 36 pounds 16%c 
¥, blood combing —@39 Valley No. 2 57@58 Heavy. , 
P avy lambs, 42 to 50 pounds... 
%, %, 4 clothing 32@34 Valley No, 3 53@55 ‘abe piers : ee 
Delaine unwashed ecco oes —@33 Territory. ! pounds _ og 161 
Fine unwashed 30@31 Fine staple —@80 Argentine beef, fore quart gd 
Common and braid 33@34 Fine medium staple 2 W.. 76@77 Argentine beef. era eens a at 
Michigan and New York Fleeces. Fine clothing 73@75 em ee 
Fine Unwashed 27@28 Fine medium clothing SS Sikecsdadoed 70@71 
Tai. unwashed 30@— ¥4 blood combing 77@78 August 30, 31, September 1, and 2. 
¥, blood unwashed 34@35 % blood combing 0@72 
¥ blood unwashed 39@— “4 blood combing 67@69 
V, blood unwashed 2 ccceee- 38@— Common and braid nm 57@58 Shee Forem 
¥, 36, 34 clothing 26@28 D eman 
Common and braid nen 32@33 A NEW COYOTE GUN. 
Wisconsin, Missouri and Average New Wanted 
England. ' On another page of this paper will 
%, blood 3@— be seen the advertisement of an auto- A first-class man for general sheep 
% blood 390@— matic gun for scaring coyotes around foreman, capable of successfully hand- 
% blood 32@33 lambing camps. This gun is a very ling 15,000 breeding ewes in the North- 
Braid 32@33 Small contrivance and is very simple bi part of the United. States. 
- A : : : 4 ust be thoroughly experienced in the 
Black, burry, seedy cotts ............... 29@30 oie, magi prs 39 ell as very inexpen breeding and running of sheep in a 
Georgia 33@34 Sive to use. We have aeen the bias mountainous country; a good judge of 
Kentucky and Similar, operated here in the city and it seems all classes of sheep and wool, able to 
Biicod ld 37 to work very satisfactorily. The ex- improveimprove the ‘quality of the 
a blood unwashed nn @— plosion is caused by the generation of stock and capable of handling men. 
% blood unwashed 2... eeceeeneneeeee 40@41 . . . Only sober and reliable men need ap- 
carbide gas, and it ought to prove of 
Y blood unwashed 2 39@40 sal iid: Sadia’ ra ply, and first letter should state age, 
Gmmon and braid 33@34 copmialtina seis: _ ing eye, Ware nationality, if married or single, full 
such methods are desired. details of expert h 
SCOURED BASIS. perience, where employed 
f at present, salary expected and refer- 
Texas. We shall be greatly surprised if we ences. Address Sheep Foreman, care 
Fine 12 months .......................72@75 do not have at least 1500 sheepmen National Wool Grower, Salt Lake City, 
Fine 8 months 62@65 in Salt Lake City for our annual ram Utah. 
Fine fall 54@55 sale. 
— 








Yearlings 


blackfaces. 
ewes. 
lamb in February or March. 


EWES FOR SALE 


Aged 





We offer for sale 7,000 yearling ewes, half-blood Lincoln-Merino or Cotswold-Merino. 
These are extra choice. 
These are mostly half breds. 


Can deliver in June or Jater. 


For particulars, address 


WOOD LIVE STOCK COMPANY 


Spencer, Idaho 


We also offer several thousand aged 
If desired, we shall breed these ewes to Hampshire rams so as to 


Also a few 
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RAMBOUILLETS 


We offer for this season 75 two year 
olds and 300 yearling 


Purebred Rambouillet 
Rams 


These are big, hardy, heavy wooled 
rams. 


CRANER & GOODMAN SHEEP CO. 


CORRINE, UTAH 

















2000 Yearling Ewes 


About 2000 Yearling Ewes 
medium grade. Will deliver at 





Shearing Corral about June Ist. 


A. J. Mackie, Arco, Idaho 














Messrs. HICKMAN & SCRUBY, Court Lodge, 
Egerton, Kent, England 


Export Pedigree Livestock 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
Specialty made of show herds, show 
flocks, show horses for the Panama 

Exposition, 

Livestock is booming in North Ameri- 
ca, there is nothing to hinder importa- 
tions required for exports from Eng- 
land, and the extra cost of insurance, 
freight, etc., is too small to make any 
difference. 

Send for full particulars at once, if 
in a hurry, enquire by week end cabled 
letter. Americans ought to be import- 
ing bulls and rams by hundreds and we 
want to get busy. 
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EXPENSE OF HANDLING SHEEP 





We have been asked to give the ex- 
pense of handling sheep in the state of 
Utah, and below we submit figures 
that we believe are approximately cor- 
rect. It is rather difficult to obtain ac- 
curate expense statements from most 
woolgrowers as many of them do not 
keep books, but the figures we sub- 
mit are not far from the average. 

Expense per sheep per year: 

Value of two-year-old ewe $7,00, 








interest 8 per CEMt ne ecnnnn 56 
Value of equipment for each 

sheep $1.00, interest 8 per cent.. .08 
Cost of labor for each sheep............. 75 
Depreciation in value of each 

sheep annually 30 
Cost of rams for each ewe annu- 

ally .25 
Loss of & per cent of sheep annu- 

ally 56 : 





Maintenance, forage, salt, leased 





range, dipping 75 
Miscellanous expense, provisions, 
taxes, travel, etc. 2.65 


Total $3.90 








WILL DISREGARD PRICES. 





Present indications are that feeding 
lambs will be bought for next winter’s 
finishing operations without regard to 
prices. For two seasons past, the stuff 
has made money, and it promises to 
be a case of “first come, first served.” 
That there will not be enough to go 
around may be accepted as a foregone 
conclusion. Old-time feeders, many of 
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whom were out of the game last sea- 
son, are determined to resume opera- 
tions, and thousands of amateurs will 
fill orders. Packers are going to pick 
the crop close, and prices will prob- 
ably rule $1.00 per hundredweight 
higher than last year, if not higher, 
ti. BP. 





WOOL SELLING AT 
ROCK SPRINGS, WYOMING 





We are advised that John Hay, of 
Rocks Springs, Wyoming, has sold his 
large clip at 314% cents. Mr. Rife and 
Mr. Jack, of the same place, have sold 
their clips at 30% cents. All of these 
clips had been graded and baled by 
the Warehouse at the shearing shed. 
The wools were all crossbred and 
largely three-eighths blood, shrinking 
around fifty-five per cent. 





FORCED OUT IN MONTANA. 





Montana sheepmen are still being 
forced to close out their flocks, ow- 
ing to range contraction. Fred I. Long, 
of Great Falls, is the latest to accept 
that alternative. He recently sold a 
band of 16,000 head, five purchasers 
getting the stock which will be dis- 
tributed in Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, 
and South Dakota. Prices ranged 
from $6.00 to $8.00 per head. 





We invite you to inspect carefully 
the list of entries for the Salt Lake 
Ram Sale, August 30 and 31, and Sep- 
tember 1 and 2. 








HAMPSHIRES 


crossbred yearling rams. 
Lincoln rams. 








RAMS 





We offer for sale several hundred Hampshire yearling rams and 1,000 Hampshire ram lambs. 
These crossbreds are out of purebred Rambouillet ewes and by registered 


Address 


WOOD LIVE STOCK COMPANY 


SPENCER, IDAHO 


HALF-BREDS 


Also 500 
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LAMB CONTRACTING 
STILL ACTIVE 





No cessation of demand for lambs for 
fall delivery is reported in the North- 
west. Contracts are being made on a 
large scale in Montana and Wyoming 
at $7.00@7.65. Reports come from 
Idaho that many, have been contracted 
at $5.00@5.50 per head. 

Contracts have been made with the 
idea of securing material to fill feed 
lots next fall, and this means a light 
summer run of killers. Old-time feed- 
ets who were afraid of the game last 
year have determined to fill up, real- 
izing that they lost an opportunity. If 
it is possible to overdo feeding next 
winter that trick’ will be turned, and it 
is merely a matter of getting the stuff 
to put into feed lots. J&P. 





FEW EARLY SPRING LAMBS. 





Only a handful of spring lambs 
reached market in April. They sold 
at $13.00@17.00. per hundredweight 
with a few at $18.00, A train of Cali- 
fornia stuff was split between Omaha, 
St. Joe, and Chicago. At the former 
markets the price was $14.00, the Chi- 
ago end getting $13.00. 

Up to the first week in May, Louis- 
ville had received only a handful of 
Tennessee lambs. Contracting south 
of the Ohio River was done to a limit- 
edextent at $9.00@10.00. = me 





SILAGE FOR EWES. 





The Deseret Sheep Company, of 
Boise, Idaho, last winter fed about 150 
tons of corn silage to its flock of 
purebred Cotswold ewes. These ewes 
teeived on an average two pounds of 
lage per. day in addition to cotton- 
sed cake and alfalfa hay. its silo 
8 an underground one made of ce- 
ment. The silage is raised from the 
jit by a derrick and deposited in a 
Wagon. It is then hauled to the self- 
keders, from which the sheep get it. 

The Deseret Sheep Company is en- 
litely satisfied with the use of silage 
% it had no loss that could be 
Maced to that source. This company 
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asserts that this feed produces a world 
of milk, more in fact than the Iambs 
could take and in some cases the ewes 
had to be milked by hand at times. 
About 1400 ewes were fed this silage. 





WANT EWES IN CANADA. 





The wheat raisers of this section have 
been using sheep on the summer fal- 
low for some years and on the stubble 
in the fall. They have found that sheep 
are valuable for this purpose, and now 
there is a larger demand for sheep 
than we are able to supply. We should 
be glad to buy several thousand head 
of ewes in northern Montana and hope 
that woolgrowers having any for sale 
will write to me. 


E. E. BOYNTON, 
Big Stick Lake, P. O., Sask., Canada. 





August 30, 31, September 1, and 2. . 
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OXFORD RAMS 


53 two-year-old Oxford Rams at 
$15.00 per head. 


F. E. ARMSTRONG, -Armstead, ‘Ment. 























Lincolns — (Cotswolds 


One carload of yearling Lincoln 
Rams, one car of yearling Cotswold 
Rams, a few cars of Lincoln and 
Cotswold Ram lambs, a car each of 
Lincoln and Cotswold Ewes; also a 
few choice stud Rams. 


R. S. ROBSON & SON, 
Denfield, Ontario, Canada. 








500 Yearling Cotswold Rams 


RANGE RAMS 4 





STUD RAMS 





One of Our Yearlings 


Our flock consists of 2500 REGISTERED 
COTSWOLD EWES and includes the best 
blood of England and America. 


We offer for this scason 500 Registered 
Cotswold Yearling Rams and 1000 Ram 
Lambs. We invite inspection of our flocks. 


Deseret Sheep Company 
Boise, Idaho 
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A band of 1000 purebred Lincoln and Cotswold Ewes. 
Bred from the best stock to be found in United States 
and Canada. Owned by Austin Bros., Salt Lake City, Utah 
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SHEARING PLANT FOR SALE | 


14 machine Stewart plant with double grind- 
er in perfect condition. Without power. 


F. I. LONG, Great Falls, Montana. 
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RAMBOUILLET EWES 
FOR SALE 
I AM OFFERING FOR SALE 
1000 head of Purebred Ram- 


bouillet Ewes 


either registered or unregistered for deliv- 
ery October Ist. Purchaser can have his choice 
from 2000 head including 800 yearlings and two-year- 
olds. I believe these ewes are as good as can be 
found in United States and my only reason for sel- 
ling is that I cannot handle my present number. 


W. D. CANDLAND 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
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MT. PLEASANT RAMBOUILLET 


FARM 
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Some of My Stud Rams. 
My breeding is from the world’s most noted flocks. 


We offer for 1916—300 very choice 
yearling rams, large, smooth and fine 
wooled; also some ewes of the same 
type. We furnish rams for prominent 
breeders. For particulars call or write. 


VISITORS WELCOME. 


JOHN K. MADSEN, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 


RAMBOUILLETS 
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Bred and Raised by Us. 
Our flock consists of 1000 Registered Rambouil- 
let Ewes, 1000 Purebred unregistered Rambouil- 
let Ewes. We offer for 1916-300 Registered 
Yearling Rambouillet Rams many of which are 
suitable to head the best American flocks. 

Also 330 Purebred Yearling Rambouillet 
Range Rams, 

e will also sell 1000 Cotswold and Lin- 
coln Yearling Rams part of which to be imported 
from Canada. Before purchasing elsewhere we in- 
vite your careful inspection of our flock. 


QUEALY PETERSON SHEEP CO. 
COKEVILLE, WYOMING 
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EXPECT BROAD 
EASTERN DEMAND 





There will be few lambs raised in 
territory east of the Mississippi River 
this year, the southern crop is short, 
and eastern butchers will be under 
the necessity of competing with pack- 
ers at western markets. An element of 
the population demands fresh-killed 
lamb and mutton, and butchers cater- 
ing to that trade will satisfy it regard- 
less of cost. This outside competition 
prevents packers from dominating the 
market as on every break orders are 
filled. It is a condition peculiar to 
both hog and sheep markets. Hog val- 
ues are being maintained ata high 
level $9.50@10.00 per hundredweight 
having bought the crop at western 
markets during April, and this is a 
stout prop under live mutton trade. If 
hogs were even a dollar lower, there 
would be more reason to regard sheep 
and lamb prices as top heavy. What 
the grower needs is a stable market 
and that he is likely to enjoy. J. E. P. 





RAGMAN IN THE LiME LIGHT. 





One result of a world-wide scarcity 
of wool is the prominence of the rag- 
man. Pointing to a basket of cuttings, 
a Chicago tailor said: ““T'wo years ago 
I could not give that stuff away, but 
lately a dozen dealers have visited my 
store daily making good offers for it. 
There is a well-founded reason for this 
appreciation in the case of the rag bag. 


‘Rags are worth $2.50 to $3.00 per hun- 


dredweight when picked for gun cot- 
ton. The European war is the cause. 
Whenever the price of anything goes 
up, it is because of the war, but in the 
case of rags, it is legitimate. Powder 
companies are filling big contracts and 
must have rags. 

The practice is to pick rags, take out 
anything fit for gun cotton and turn 
the rest over to the shoddy dealer. 
Anything with two ends is valuable for 
cloth making purposes. The supply of 
coarse wools for that purpose is de- 
ficient, and trimmings that fall from 
the cutter’s table are valuable. 
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Officers of National Wool 


Growers’ Association 


F. J. HAGENBARTH, President 
Spencer, Idaho. 


A. J. KNOLLIN, Eastern Vice-President 
Chicago, Ill. 
M. I. POWERS, Western Vice-Pres, 
Fiagstaff, Arizona, 
F. D. MIRACLE, Treasurer 
Helena, Mont. 


S. W. McCLURE, Secretary 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Executive Committee 


ARIZONA, 
Hugh Campbell, Flagstaff. 
CALIFORNIA. 
F. A. Ellenwood, Red Bluff. 
COLORADO. 
L, E. Thompson, Las Animas. 
IDAHO. 
Nathan Ricks, Rexburg. 


ILLINOIS, 
W. C. Coffey, Urbana. 


IOWA, 
V. G. Warner, Bloomfield. 


KENTUCKY. 
W. T. Chilton, Campbellsburg. 


MICHIGAN. 
A. A. Wood, Saline. 


MONTANA. 
E. O. Selway, Dillon. 


NEBRASKA. 
Robert Taylor, Abbott. 


NEVADA. 
A, E. Kimball, Elko. 


NEW MEXICO. 
Prager Miller, Roswell. 


OHIO. 
S. M, Cleaver, Delaware. 


OREGON, 
J. N. Burgess, Pendleton. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
F. R. Cock, Pierre. 


TEXAS. 
B. L. Crouch, San Antonio. 


UTAH, 
Thomas Austin, Salt Lake City. 


VERMONT. 
E. N. Bissell, E. Shoreham. 


WASHINGTON. 
F. M. Rothrock, Spokane. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
Ss. C. Gist, Wellsburg. 


WISCONSIN. 
Arthur Stericker, Manitowoc. 


WYOMING. 
Joseph Kinney, Cokeville. 
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May, 1910. 
Daley’s Ranch 
Good 
For One Bath. 
At the Daley shearing shed, a few 
miles west of Rawlins, Wyoming, 
several thousand sheep are being 


shorn and the wool is being graded 
and baled under the direction of the 
National Wool Warehouse and Stor- 
age Company, as was done last year. 
It was Mr. Daley’s intention to build 
anew shearing plant at this point, but 
on account of press of other work, he 
was unable to have it completed, but 
anew plant will be erected for next 
year’s shearing. 

One of the , novel features at the 
Daley shed is the bath house erected 
for the use of the employees. The pho- 
tograph of this house appears on an- 
other page. The house is of galvanized 
iron and contains three porcelain bath 
tubs. Every evening when shearing 
is stopped, the man in charge of the 
bath house issues from twelve to fif- 
teen tickets, each good for one bath, 
and with each ticket is given a bath 
towel. The shearer is then allowed 
to take his bath without any charge 
upon the condition that he cleans up 
the tub when he is finished. The wa- 
ter for this bathing is hauled from a 
well and stored in a tank holding about 
100 gallons. This is then heated by a 
stationary heater so that the bather 
can have hot or cold water as may be 
desired. Mr. Daley is very much 
pleased with his bathing arrangements 
and feels that the shearers and other 
employees appreciate the efforts he is 
making to promote their comfort. The 
men all seem to appreciate the kind- 
ness that has been done them, and 
there are more calls for baths than 
there is water to accommodate them. 

Adjoining the bath house, Mr. 
Daley has erected a galvanized iron 
house as sleeping quarters for the 
shearers, and the tent city, so common 
a0und most shearing’ sheds, is a thing 
ofthe past at this Wyoming ranch. 





Many of our members have still for- 
gotten to pay their dues. 
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CHICAGO MARKET. 





Top sheep prices and range on bulk: 


Week Ending— Bulk. Top. 
Famudty | O05. 28. HEIN $ 6.00@ 7.25 $ 7.50 
Jameary 16 ci8txe aca 6.75@ 7.50 8.00 
Jone BB... sis, ins 0s es 7.25@ 8.25 8.50 
SOOUGET BO co.cc. 5:0 tn 9092 7.00@ 7.80 8.25 
a ere 7.00@ 7.75 8.25 
Wunrasey 78 oe sce 7.00@ 8.25 8.35 
Pebriary 19 66 ce 7.00@ 8.10 8.50 
February 26 . 2.0 ..20 7.25@ 8.35 8.75 
eee 7.25@ 8.50 9.25 
, ie oe 7.65@ 8.50 8.90 
SO Ee Sins vesioee 7.85@ 8.60 9.25 
be, We. ERR AALS ae: 7.25@ 8.85 9.35 
Me EIR ekser 7.60@ 9.10 9.25 
Meth 1 Bitis.darevrvchad 7.35@ 9.00 9.25 
pe SE Pe ee 7.50@ 8.25 9.40 
po re 7.40@ 8.75 9.00 
BE OP sate seek cece 8.00@ 8.75 9.25 

Top lamb prices and range on bulk: 

Week Ending— Bulk. Top. 
c, e Ree $ 9.00@10.40 $10.60’ 
SOMME BD) 5.0003 Fass cee 10.00@10.85 10.90 
Jantery Be oS ese ee 10.15@10.90 11.15 
Januaty: 2053). .siic. use 10.00@10.85 11.10 
February... 8... oe cco 10.15@11.10 11.25 
Webomery VE vies scseccn 10.50@11.25 11.50 
Vebruary 19 ..-..sccee 10.75@11.35 11.50 
Peeruety Oe ss. sccces 10.50@11.35 11.50 
Mare O50. Ft Ra. 10.50@11.35 11.50 
Mawes 44 0.5. iksictijn. 10.65@11.50 | 11.55 
Mere t8 5 sarc casero 10.75@11.40 11.00 
ES eee 11.00@11.60 11.70 
pe RE OP 9.50@11.80 11.90 
BOP OR oni cescn ce utie 9.15@11.40 11.50 
Agel 166 ..ii. Fea 9.25@11.85 12.00 
Aovll: BBs isis. .Gsccwinw 9.15@11.60 11.65 
DON BD... vows 4204s 8.85@11.50 11.65 


THE SHEARING SHED 
AT FAIRFIELD, UTAH 





At Fairfield, Utah, a fairly good 
shearing shed has been in use for 
some years. While it contains few of 
the features that have characterized 
latter day sheds, yet it is very good in 
many respects. By the expenditure 
of $500.00 this shed could be remodeled 
so as to offer every facility for putting 
up the wool in any style that could be 
desired. The time has come when 
these Utah woolgrowers have got to 
handle their wool in a better manner. 
At this Fairfield shed, we have seen 
some excellent wool, and every pound 
of it should be graded and the tags 
removed and the wool baled, and then 
offered to the buyers. 
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Stud Rams RAMBOUILLETS Range Rams 





Our Champion C. Ram at Frisco 


We offer for sale a large vumber of reg- 
istered Rambouillet stud rams and range 
rams, Will sell in lets of one to a carload, 
invite your careful inspection of our 


Dayton, Washington. 


flock. 
R, A|. JACKSON, 





Rambouillets 





Ewes 


We have for sale 
a largenumber of 
registered and 
unregistered 





Rambouillet 
of g00d ewes. 
W. D. CANDLAND 
Mt. Pleasant, ~ Utah 








RAMBOUILLETS 


We maintain one of the largest reg- 
istered flocks in the country. Its qual- 
ity is attested by show records in the 
strongest competition, and the sale of 
stud rams to the leading breeders of | 








this and foreign countries. 

We offer a number of stud rams of 
such breeding and individual merit as ' 
should place them in the best flocks. 

Also choice rams. and ewes for 
founding and improving any flock. 


Size and form combined with long 
heavy fleeces. 


Their breeding insures their prepo- 
tency. We invite the correspondence 
and inspection of those who .appreci- 
ate quality and are willing to pay a 
reasonable price for good animals. ; 


ROSCOE WOOD 
Douglas, - Wyoming 
A. A. WOOD & SON © * 


Lae 


























One of My Stud Rams 


CALIFORNIA 
RAMBOUILLETS 


My Rambouillets are large, smooth 
and well covered with heavy fleeces of 
long white wool. 





They are bred in a 
high, dry country and are very hardy. 
I have 2000 one and two-year-old rams 
for this season. If you visit the Fair, 
call and see my flocks. My prices are 
reasonable and my rams will suit the 


range country. 


CHAS. A. KIMBLE, 
Hanford, Cal. 





(Qne of My Stud Ewes 
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RAILROADS AIDING 
THE PACKER 





Certain livestock carrying railroads 
in the East are openly accused by the 
National Live Stock Exchange of play- 
ng into the hands of the packers in 
their efforts to control prices. There is 
evidence of this in certain concentra- 
tion point privileges extended to pack- 
ers notably in Iowa and Minnesota. 
The railroads have constructed yards 
at considerable expense, which are, as 
a matter of fact, exclusively for the 
benefit of packers. Theoretically other 
shippers are entitled to use them, but 
should one of them make that attempt, 
he would discover that he is laboring 
under a delusion. These concentra- 
tion points are mainly for the purpose 
.of handling hogs and furthering con- 
trol of prices at the open market by 
cheapening and facilitating direct 
country buying, but the principle in- 
volved is elimination of competition at 
the market. 

Railroad officials assert that these 
privileges are not granted voluntarily, 
but as the packers furnish them with 
a large volume of tonnage, they are 
compelled to “come across.” They are 
also accused of doing switching gratui- 
tously for the packers and allowing 
them to “fill” loads in transit ona 
through rate, while if other shippers 
stop for that purpose, they 
charged the sum of two locals. 

' While the railroads are actually giv- 
ing the packers a large sum annually 
in the way of privileges, they are try- 
ing to increase rates to other shippers. 
Until they cease giving packers priv- 
ileges, the National Live Stock Ex- 
change contends they do not come in- 
to court with clean hands and are not 
entitled to consideration. J. BoP: 
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THE HAY SHEARING SHED AT 
BITTER CREEK, WYOMING 





John Hay, of Rock Springs, Wyom- 
ing, has for some years owned a 
shearing plant at Bitter Creek, Wyom- 
ing, where about 60,000 sheep are 
‘shorn. The old plant was a fairly good 
one where hand shears were used. 
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Last year Mr. Hay decided to erect q 
new plant but did not get around to it 
He has now taken the old plant ang 
added to it and remodeled it so that 
it is one of the best large plants jp 
America. The new plant is equipped 
with twenty-four machines. A large 
sweating room holds the sheep in the 
south end of the plant. The machines 
are set in the center of the plant with 
catch pens on each side. The shom 
sheep go down a chute under the shed 
into the individual counting pens, 
There is storage room under the shed 
for four thousand shorn sheep. At the 
end of the shearing room, four grading 
tables are installed and all the wool in 
this plant is graded and baled under 
direction of the National Wool Ware 
house. Immediately adjoining _ the 
place, where the wool is baled, is a 
large space where the baled wool is 
stored. This storage room has a ¢a- 
pacity of 600,000 pounds of baled wool, 
The wool will be kept in this shed un- 
til it is loaded on the cars and a side 
track runs to the platform of the shed. 

At this plant, the shearers were 
turning out about 150 sheep a day and 
were doing very good work. The shed 
was constructed after Mr. Hay’s ideas, 
and we must say that it is so arranged 
as to permit of very economical oper- 
ation. It is unusually well lighted, and 
we do not see where it can be improved 
upon. 





FROM CENTRAL OREGON. 





We had a pretty hard winter in this 
section, but the stock came through in 
good shape. In some few cases there 
was a larger loss than usual. The 
lambing appears to be good as the wea 
ther has been fine so far, and the 
heavy part of the lambing is now ovet, 
but in general lambing won’t be finish- 
ed before the fifteenth of May. 

Sheep have been selling at high 
prices this spring. Ewes before lamb 
ing sold up to $10.50; mixed yearlings 
after shearing at $4.75; and straight 
wethers up to $4.00. 

There has been some contracting if 
fine wool from 20 to 22 cents. 

JAMES CANT, Oregon. 
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FEED FOR EWES. 





Regarding the article published in 
the March National Wool Grower 
relative to the lambing in sheds at 
Gooding, Idaho, one of our Colorado 
readers asked Governor Gooding to 
answer the following questions: 

1. How soon before lambing do 
you start feeding grain to your ewes? 
2 Do you feed chopped barley or 
whole barley? 
alfalfa 


3. Is your ground or 
chopped, and, if chopped, how long do 
you cut it? 


4, What kind of chopper do you 
use for the alfalfa? 


Governor Gooding answers these 
questions as follows: 
1. I have found from experience 


that feeding grain of any kind to ewes 
is a dangerous thing before lambing 
unless the grain is free from smut. I 
have fed cottonseed cake anywhere 
from thirty to sixty days before lamb- 
ing with good success, but never more 
than three ounces per day should be 
used. I am, however, satisfied that 
with plenty of good alfalfa hay or 
clover hay no grain is required until 
after lambing. 

2. Chopped barley is preferred to 
whole barley. 

3. My hay is chopped in lengths 
about one-fourth to one-half inch. 
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4. The chopper we used is a Smal- 
ley chopper. Considerable care should 
be used in purchasing this machine, 
depending upon the amount of hay to 
be cut. I am satisfied that it is econ- 
omy to purchase the forty-inch ma- 
chine as it will chop from 35 to 40 
tons a day. 





WOOL IN UMATILLA 
COUNTY, OREGON 





Up to the present time a small num- 
ber of clips have been sold around 
Pendleton, and further west toward 
Echo, Oregon, practically all the wool 
has been sold. The Antone Vey clip 
of fine wool sold at 23% cents; the 
Charles Mathews clips of fine wool at 
23 cents; and the J. E. Smith at 24 
cents. We understand that the Cun- 
ningham Sheep and Land Company 
has been offered 24 cents for its clip, 
which offer has been refused. 

Reports from eastern Oregon are 
that the spring has been cold and back- 
ward and that the percentage of lambs 
saved is hardly up to the average. 
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We are breeding big, balks 
bodied, heavy wooled, open faced 


Merino Rams. 700 yearlings for 
next season. l 


L. U. SHEEP COMPANY 
DICKIE, WYOMING 




















RAMBOUILLETS 
Stud Rams Range Rams 


We have for sale 350 Yearling Rambouilllet 
Rams. These rams are large, smooth, well 
covered with long staple wool, are raised at a 
high altitude and are very hardy. Our founda- 
tion Ewes are from the choicest American 
flocks. 








J. P. VAN HOUTEN CO. 
Shoemaker, New Mexico 








Have you paid your $5.00 dues yet? 








1023 Kearns Building 





M. K. PARSONS & COMPANY 
LIVE STOCK 


Phone Wasatch 412 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 

















F.S. KING BROS. CO. 


RAMBOUVILLET AND CORRIEDALE BREEDERS 


LARAMIE, WYO. 





500 REGISTERED 
RAMBOUILLET 
STUD RAMS 


1000 
RANGE RAMS 


REGISTERED 
EWES for = 
STUD and FLOCKS |#® 





Ra oy remieetgid 


Champion B. Type Flock, Panama Exposition 













CORRIEDALE 
~~ \|RAMS and EWES 

pi =e ROR SALE 

v also 


Orders taken and filled 


for future importation. 





Write for Information 
and Prices. 


























REGISTERED HAMPSHIRES 
FOR SALE! 


Seventy-five Rams, raised in the 
Mountains of West Virginia; 75 young 
ewes from imported sires and dams. 
Will contract now for July delivery. 
Information gladly given about Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia as a sheep 
country. 


H. W. McLAUGHLIN 


RAPHINE, VA. 


























RAMBOUILLETS 














One of Our Stud Rams 


For this season we offer 


150 two-year-old Ram- 
bouillet Rams. 


let Rams. 


300 Lincoln-Rambouillet 
Crossbred Yearling Rams 


150 Yearling Hampshire 


Rams. 


Cunningham 
Sheep & 
Land Co. 


Pilot Rock, Oregon 





900 Yearling Rambouil- . 
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PAST PRICES IN CALIFORNIA. 





Enclosed you will please find my 
check for $15.00. Said amount to pay 
for fifteen subscriptions to the Nation- 
al Wool Grower, sent to California 
woolgrowers. 

Sheep and lambs are very high here, 
quite different prices from which I have 
sometimes sold in past years. I call 
to mind some twenty years ago, when 
‘for the sake of a sale, I allowed a man 
to pick a band of ewes and lambs out 
of five bands [ had, at $1.£0 for ewes 
and 50 cents for lambs. And further, 
for the sake of a sale delivered them 
east of the mountains, near the line of 
‘Nevada. The sheep were to go to 
‘Utah. The sheep and lambs were in 
fine condition and first class Merino 
ewes. I sheared 11,000 sheep in Las- 
sen county one fall, paid a half cent 
per pound to have it hauled to the nar- 
row gauge railroad, at Amedee, $2.00 
per ton to have it transferred from the 
narrow gauge cars at Reno, Nevada, 
one cent per pound freight to San 
Francisco, state toll, drayage, storage, 
commission and insurance and the 
wool was sold at 4% cents per pound. 
It was a good clip of wool. Since the 
fall of 1872 I have seen some mighty 
lean years in the sheep business. In 
the spring of 1872 wool sold as high as 
52% cents per pound, here in Red 
Bluff. I have seen spring wool sell 
here as low as 9 cents. I mean good 
wool. I sold 3000 fat wethers once at 
$1.75 per head, full fall fleece on, and 
drove them two hundred miles for de- 
livery. A man came to me once to 
buy 1000 ewes. I offered him the choice 
of four bands at $1.25 per head in Sep- 
tember, then not bred. He thought 
the price too high and left. In Novem- 
ber after being bred he looked at them 
at $1.50, price too high and left. He 

came again February 25th, the day 
they were due to begin to lamb. I 
‘sold him 1000 full bellied ewes at 
$1.75 and gave him range till May 
10th, to run them on. Good ewes and 
in fine condition. Far above the av- 
erage sheep of Tehama County. I 
have seen some lean years in the sheep 
business. 
L. L. McCOY, Red Bluff, Calif. 
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OUT OF SHEEP. 





I am. no longer in the sheep busi. 
ness, having closed out last fall. The} di 
range here is about gone; settlers are§ ti 
everywhere. There are a few bands ti 
in these parts yet, but they are having} lit 
a hard time of it finding sufficient§ 
range and water. I have gone intothe} y 
cattle business now as most of those# bi 
that have closed out their sheep hold-| fe 
ings are doing that. in 


GOTTLIEB MILL, Montana} © 











“You Want the Best : 
for Your Money” || . 

Ask pour grocer for ; 
Parker’s Star Brand|| : 
Peas and Tomatoes ! 


STAR BRAND 


BETTER QUALITY AT THE f 
SAME PRICE 8 


Demand PARKER’S STAR v 
BRAND, accept no substitute t 


PARKER'S Peas and Tomatoes are t! 


packed by experienced canners in the k 
most up to date plants, and are guat- : 
anteed to be perfectly fresh and whole- 
some. ; 


The W. J. Parker Ganneries \} § 


The largest packers of peas and tomatoes 


in Utah 
oan 
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SHEEP IN NEVADA. 





F. W. Wilson. 

The high market price for sheep 
during ithe past year has drawn par- 
ticular attention to the present condi- 
tion of the industry, which has shown 
little or no improvement in the pres- 
ent type of sheep grown over that of 
years gone by. It has, of course, 
brought about a slight change in their 
feed and care, owing to the increase 
in prices for sheep. More breeding 
ewes are being brought in off the range 
and fed during the winter months to 
insure against heavy lambing losses. 
Quitea number of the old breeding 
ewes are at present being held over and 
fed in hopes of getting a crop of lambs 
before they are finally marketed. 

Very few sheep men realize the pres- 
ent necessity of improving their breed- 
ing stock. Large numbers of flock- 
masters now purchase their breeding 
ewes and dispose of their entire crop 
of lambs as soon as marketable, de- 
pending on other breeders to furnish 
their breeding stocks as needed and 
paying market prices for the new sup- 
ply. The practice of 
carrying a large per cent of Merino 
blood to the heavy mutton type of ram 
and then disposing of the entire crop 
of lambs is common in the state of Ne- 
vada. This system does not permit 
ofany improvement in the type of 
breeding ewe. 


mating ewes 


The question of procuring ewes is 
fast becoming a serious one with our 
sheepmen. Many of them do not real- 
ie the necessity of improvement, 
while the few sheep operators who 
tealize the situation have not thought 
out a definite method of improving 
their breeding flocks. It is a well 
known principle that any standard pro- 
duct will command a much better price 
than a mixed lot, and the same, of 
course, holds true with mutton and 
Wool. Very few flocks of sheep in Ne- 
vada are uniform in type, breeding and 
size. The wool is sadly lacking in uni- 
formity as well. 

Western flockmasters, as a rule, be- 
lieve that our conditions of feed and 
tlmate demand certain types of sheep 
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developed in our own country. This 
is true in a measure only. Certain 
types of rams are purchased each year 
in the middle western states and give 
very good satisfaction. It is then rea- 
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sonable to expect good results with 
sheep that have shown their worth in 
a simtilar environment with our. own. 

The popularity of tme._ crossbred 
sheep is growing rapidly, due to the 








long time mortgage loans. 


J. P. M. RICHARDS, Chairman. 





MORTGAGE LOANS FOR SHEEP. MEN 


Woolgrowers having ample ranges and large flocks are invited to correspond with us regarding 
Established 1890. Assets $15,000,000. 


SPOKANE & EASTERN TRUST COMPANY 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


R. L RUTTER, President. 











PPROVED 
SHEEP 


y 7:0°2.00, (Cum Od 4 
ee I a 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
AND EXPERIMENT 
STATION 








January 90, 1915 
Heath & Milligan, 
1833 Seward S t, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Gentlemen: 

We have looked over the sheep which 
we have branded with your sheep markin: 
ink. In every case so far the paint has st 
the weather as well as our standard paint. 
We have also scoured up a sample of wool 
which had been saturated with your ink and 
then dried in the laboratory since October 19, 
It scoured out perfectly. 

Very truly yours, 


wal bat 
































SULPHUR 


ALL GRADES—ANY QUANTITY 
FROM A BAG TO A CARLOAD 


Z.C. M. I. Drug Store 
WOOL BAGS 


We handle more Wool Bags 


than any dealer in the inter- 
mountain region. 


PAPER TWINE 


**Reliance’’ Paper Fleece Twine has the 
greatest possible tensile and tying strength, 


SHEEP SHEARS 


B. B. A. and 71 or 
Trades Union Shears 
SOFT ARKANSAS and 
LILY WHITE OIL — 
STONES SALT Lace CITY, 









































LIVE STOCK EXTENSION 
LIVE STOCK FINANCING 
LIVE STOCK PROCEEDS 


AN ACCOUNT WITH US 
WILL SOLVE YOUR 


LIVE STOCK PROBLEMS 


THE LIVE STOC 


OF CHICAGO 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


EXCHANGE 
NATIONAL 


BANK 


$1,750,000 
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WESTERN WOOL COMPANY 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
Cash advances made on bills 
of lading 
37 So. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














Hides and Skins 


Utah Hide & Live Stock Co, 


ESTABLISHED I[89! 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 




















FULL MARKET FOR WOOL & PELTS 


We are the only strictly commission 
house in Kansas City, so in order to get full 
market prices for Wool and Sheep Pelts, 
consign your shipments to us. Shipments 
sold on the Open Market on their Own 
Merits. Quotations gladly furnished. Cor- 
respondence solicited, 


C. J. MUSTION WOOL COM. CO. 


1741-1743 Genesee St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Opposite Stock Yards. 
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increased length of staple and weight 
of fleece, coupled with the greater ma- 
ture size of the offspring over that of 
the common Merino dam. 

It is a fairly well established fact 
that certain breeds and types of farm 
animals are easily acclimated and 
readily adapt themselves to new condi- 
tions of climate and feed. This fact 
evidences the possibility of importing 
animals for the immediate improve- 
ment of our flocks. 

Western conditions demand a sheep 
that will herd well, produce a market- 
able lamb, and a profitable clip of wool, 
and withstand adverse conditions of 
range and climate. 

At the present time it is quite sur- 
prising to note the demand for the 
crossbred ewe in the western country, 
commonly thought to be suited only 
to the hardy and popular Merino. The 
great drawback with this type of ewe is 
the difficulty in keeping the type up to 
the standard or halfbreed Cotswold or 
Lincoln and Merino ewe. A second or 
third cross of heavy rams on the Mer- 
ino foundation destroys the admirable 
herding qualities of the Merino. The 








Before Disposing of Your 
Wool, Phone or Write— 


COFFIN & GILLMORE 
Wool Merchants — 





Local Office, D. F. Walker Block, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


PHILADELPHIA, =: 
Large Handlers of Western Wools 


PA. 


Phone, Wasatch 4570 
J. A. KEARNS, Agent 
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LIBERAL ADVANCES. 





ATTENTION WOOL GROWERS 


SALTER BROTHERS & COMPANY 


WOOL BROKERS—216 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Solicits wool shipments for direct sale to the mills. 
BEST OF REFERENCES. 


Always sold subject to shippers consent. 
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crossing back of Merino rams soon 
causes the crossbred type to lose size 
and type of wool imparted by the long 
wool rams in former generations. 
The question of uncertainty of tenure 
upon the grazing lands, arising from a 
lack of well defined governmental 
policy relative to the public domain, 
has tended towards discouraging range 
sheep owners towards a definite and 
constructive plan of breeding up their 
flocks. New Zealand faced much the 
same conditions less than forty years 
ago. Her climate and conditions are 


‘perhaps, a little more conducive to the 


production of a long staple oi wool; 
however, we find the popularity of the 
longer wool growing. The frozen 
meat trade in Australia brought out 
the advantages of a larger type of 
sheep, better suited for mutton pur- 
poses, and we are now facing this sit- 
uation by the increased demand for 
mutton. 


It has been stated that fully 90 per 
cent of the sheep of New Zealand have 
been bred entirely away from the Mer- 
ino type, excepting, of course, the per- 
centage of blood of the breed contain- 
ed in the Corriedales which is the pop- 
ular type bred in the Dominion at the 
present time. Corriedales are the re- 
sult of the common practice of crossing 
long wool rams, such as Cotswolds, 
Lincoln, English Leicester and Border 
Leicester upon Merino ewes. 


At present we must confine our en- 
deavors to procure the desired type by 
the use of two distinct breeds, while 
our New Zealand sheepman has care- 
fully bred a type which meets his re- 
quirements. This type has gradually 
taken on the form of a distinct breed 
and during the last four or five years 
large numbers of Corriedales have 
been recorded in the flock book of the 
New Zealand Sheep Breeders’ Associa- 
tion. A number of successful western 
sheepowners have imported a few Cor- 
riedales and believe that they will be 
‘of great influence in improving the 
present types of range sheep, for they 
possess some very valuable character- 
istics in comparison with the present 
range type, chief among them being 
the desirable herding 
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mutton conformation, with a fine com- 
bination of long staple and superior 
quality if wool. 





HIGH OFFERS FOR WOOL. 





In the northwestern intermountain 
country, the wools grown in the Coke- 
ville district of Wyoming generally 
command the top price. These wools 
are practically all crossbreds, grading 
from one-fourth to three-eighths bloo 
and are of light shrinkage. We have 
been advised that Joseph Kinney, of 
Cokeville, has been offered 31 1-4 cents 
for his clip; Peter Olsen, of Cokeville, 
has been offered 31% cents, but both 
of these offers have been refused. 





WOOL LOST. 





noticed the 
press dispatches concerning the sink- 
ing of the British steamers Ashburton 


Our readers have 


The Ashburton was car- 
rying 17,000 bales of Australian wool 
to London and the Achilles had on 
board 16,000 bales. This makes a to- 
tal of 11,000,000 pounds of 
wool sunk in these two vessels. 


around 





UTAH WOOL LIGHT. 





The reports we have received indi- 
cate that the Utah wool clip is much 
lighter than last year. The wool is 
as well grown as usual but is very fre: 
from dirt. One band of -ewes_ that 
sheared eight pounds last year has only 
yielded six and one-half pounds this 
year. Two reasons are assigned for 
the light fleece. It is thought that the 
dipping last fall took some weight out 
of the fleece and the heavy snow last 
Winter kept down the dust. 





IDAHO WOOL SELLING. 





Several Idaho clips have sold recent- 
ly at from 24 to 29 cents. The clip of 
Governor Gooding is reported sold at 
24 cents. About 55 per cent of this 
clip is fine and the balance braid and 
crossbred. 

James Farmer and O. F. Bacon have 
sold their clip of crossbred at 29 cents. 
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COATES BROTHERS 


WOOL COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


Solicit consignments and offer best facilities for the handling and sale of wool. Cash advances 
made on bills of lading. 














FARNSWORTH, STEVENSON & CO. 


WOOL MERCHANTS 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


116-122 FEDERAL STREET BOSTON 

















ESTABLISHED 1863 


J. BATEMAN & Co. 


Successors to Justice, Bateman & Co. 


Wool Commission Merchants 


122 South Front Street, PHILADELPHIA 


Liberal Cash Advances on Consignments. Market Report on Request. 














AYRES, BRIDGES & CO. 
Wool Merchants 


200 SUMMER stTREET BOSTON, MASS. 


Western Agents— GODDING & CHADWICK CO., 


310 Dooly Block, Salt Lake City, Utah P. 0. Box No. 635, Albuquerque, New Mexico 




















Jeremiah Williams & Co. 


WOOL 


Commission 
Merchants 





481 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 





Western Office, Mcintyre Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 
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TO EXTERMINATE 
RABID COYOTES 





Washington, D. C.—The appropria- 
tion by Congress in the Urgent Defi- 
ciency Act of $75,000 for the control of 
tabies among coyotes in the West has 
enabled the Bureau of Biological Sur- 
vey of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, to put five inspectors and 196 
hunters in the field, in addition to its 
existing organization. These men are 
to serve in Oregon, Nevada, California, 
and Idaho, and along the border in 
Utah. In addition to these measures 
the Nevada Rabies Commission has 
signified its intention of expending a 
large sum of money under recommen- 
dations made by the Biological Survey, 
and it is probable that other states 
will do likewise. Stockmen and ranch 
owners are cooperating by furnishing 
horses and forage free of charge. The 
importance of preventing the spread of 
the disease is fully realized. 

The coyote has always been a pest 
to stockmen, but with the advent of 
rabies it has become a serious danger 
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to persons as: well as to stock. In 
many sections of Oregon, Idaho, Cali- 
fornia, and Nevada, parents are afraid 
to send their children to school unless 
they are well guarded, and there is al- 
ways danger that domestic dogs. will 
be bitten by the mad animals and 
spread the disease to the families of 
their owners. In Oregon and Nevada 
over 100 persons have received the 
Pasteur treatment for rabies within the 
past three years and stock interests 
have suffered severely. In one feed lot 
in Winnemucca, Nevada, a single coy- 
ote caused the loss of 23 head of three- 
year-old beef steers. 

Although this is regarded as_ the 
most serious, it is not the first out- 
break of rabies among coyotes in the 
Western states. In 1911 the disease 
made its appearance in Wallowa Coun- 
ty, Oregon, and spread southward. 
In the 
spring of 1915 the disease made its 


This infestation still continues. 


first appearance in northern Nevada, 
and at the present time southwestern 
Idaho, northeastern California, and ap- 


PROTECT YOUR SHEEP FROM COYOTES 


AUTOMATIC FLASH GUN 


Has a SWINGING, REVOLVING SEARCH LIGHT that burns 10 hours without attention. 


in 10 hours at intervals of 5 to 15 minutes. 


The cost of the light and explosions for 10 hours is about 7 cents 
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proximately the northern: half of Ne. 
vada are infested. 

The normal coyote is cunning but 
cowardly and has a particular aver. 
sion to the scent of a human being, 
When stricken with rabies, however 
it does not hesitate to snap at every- 
thing in reach and to attack men as 
well as dogs and cattle. In this condi- 
tion it does not eat and consequently 
cannot be killed by poisoned baits. 

In controlling the disease the Bur. 
eaw of Biological Survey purposes first 
to prevent its spread by killing off the 
coyotes along the borders of the infest- 
ed districts. After this has been done, 
the infested areas themselves can ef- 
fectually be rid of the animals and the 
disease stamped out. 





We invite you to inspect carefully 
the list of entries for the Salt Lake 
Ram Sale, August 30 and 31, and Sep 
tember 1 and 2. 





Miany of our members have still for- 
gotten to pay their dues. 









Explodes 100 times 





THE GUN GIVES OFF AN ODOR THAT MAKES COYOTES SUSPICIOUS. 


OPERATES IN WIND, SNOW OR RAIN. 





NO CLOCK WORKS 
NO BATTERIES 


NO COAL OIL 
NO MECHANISM 


THIS AUTOMATIC FLASH GUN IS THE 
FIRST AUTOMATIC EXPLODING DE- 
VICE WITHOUT MACHINERY AND CAR- 


NO POWDER NO MACHINERY evinG MOVING SEARCHLIGHT THAT 
NO CARTRIDGES NO GASOLINE HAS GONE THROUGH THE PATENT 
EXPLODES AUTOMATICALLY FOOL PROOF OFFICE. 


Just Light the Lamp and the Big Noise and Moving Light Begins. 
Write today for Full Information and Price. 


CALLISTER-KORTH CO., Sole Agents 


OFFICE 80! McINTYRE BLDG., SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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WOOL CAR’S*LONG TOUR. 





Washington, D. C.-—The wool car of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
which leit Livingston, Montana, on 


January 19th, has given demonstra- 
tions in more than 50 towns of the im- 
portant sheep-growing states to at least 
6,000 directly interested in 
wool growing. Since leaving Living- 
ston, the car has been touring Mon- 


persons 


tana, Idaho, Wyoming and Utah in or- 
der to demonstrate to sheepmen that 
the production of better wool means 
more money for them. The tour is the 
result of co-operative arrangements 
made between the Bureau of Animal 
Industry of the Department of Agri- 
culture and the agricultural colleges 
of the four states named. 

The trip of this car is regarded by 
wool specialists as the most import- 
ant educational effort that has 
been made in aid of the sheep industry, 
which provides 9 states, embracing 
one-third of the total area of the coun- 
trys with the greater part of their in- 
come. In recent years a wide inter- 
est has been aroused in the better prep- 
aration of wools for market. At the 
same time, however, there has been in 
some quarters a certain doubt whether 
the financial returns would repay the 
attention and expense involved in a 
departure from the present methods, 
or rather the present lack of methods. 
The-more progressive sheepmen have 
realized that the success of-the move- 
ment is dependent upon general co- 
operation among the woolgrowers. 
This can hardly be expected in the ab- 
sence of familiarity with the market 
grades of wools and a knowledge of 
the wide difference in values possible 
it Wools of the same grade. It is to 
fifish this information to practical 
siteepmen that the demonstration car 
Snow making its tour. 


yet 


In the car are live sheep with fleeces 
presenting the main market grades 
{wn in the section in which the car 
traveling. Above the crates holding 
the sheep are cases containing similar 
fleeces, the grade, shrinkage and value 
tiwhich are clearly indicated. Sta- 
lonary magnifying glasses show the 
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distinctions in the fineness of the var- 
Consid- 
erable space is also devoted to exhibits 
demonstrating the way in which the 
value of wool depends upon its nat- 
ural shrinkage, strength and character. 
The methods of branding, packing and 
tying are also shown. 


ious grades of small samples. 





Miany of our members have still for- 
gotten to pay their dues. 


GROW ER 





51 
WYOMING WOOL LIGHT. 





Reports from many sections of Wyo- 
ming where shearing is in progress are 
to the effect that the wool is coming 
off lighter than usual. In some cases 
the fleece weighs from one-half to one 
pound less than formerly. 





Do not forget the Ram Sale. 








Model. 


is sent Free on request. 








Colt Automatic Pistol---Gov. 


One of Browning’s Patents. 


Sheepmen Spend Thousands of Dollars with us 
every year which is good evidence that we have a lot 
of things the sheepman needs. Our 150 page illustrated catalog 


BROWNING BROS. CO. oGpEn, uTAH 














J. H. MANDERFIELD, 
A. G. P. A. 
SALT LAKE CITY 


CALIFORNIA 


WHERE IT IS SUMMER 
ALL THE 'TIME 


EXCURSION TICKETS ON SALE DAILY 
LIMIT SIX MONTHS 
THREE TRAINS DAILY 





Ask your Agent for Literature or write 











PANAMA CALIFORNIA INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITION SAN DIEGO OPEN ALL YEAR 
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Fowler & Smith 640 ACRE HOMESTEAD. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 





Harness Saddles, Strap-Work We have kept readers of this paper ad- 
vised as to the efforts of Congress to pass a 
HARNESS REPAIRED 640 acre grazing homestead bill. This bill 


New Harness Exchanged for Old passed the House of Representatives Janu- 
Phone Was. 1026 


139 W. First South St. Salt Lake City ary 18, and while it was before the Public 
Lands Committee of the Senate, the various 
live stock associations who opposed the 
passage of any homestead bill before the 
“PERFECT” Identification land had been actually classified, had a dele- 
There can never be any question about 8@tion appear before this committee. The 
FECT’ BAR TAG wnt ae ot Pi Am Public Lands Committee has, however, rec- 
and name and address of owner stamped ommended for passage the House Bill with a 
thereon. Cost small. Prevents loss of stock. few alterations. We ask our readers to pe- 
EAR PERFE Se-= ruse this bill most carefully, and, if they 
2 oe have not done so, to write their senators 
immediately setting forth their opinion of it. 
The bill as now before the Senate is as 
follows: 

The “PERFECT” TAG should be used be- : - 

cause it is the lightest tag manufactured; An act to provide for stock-raising home- 


made of aluminum; non-corrosive and non- 
poisonous. This ear tag is endorsed by steads, and for other purposes. 








stockmen all over the United States. Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
Send for FREE Sample Tag and Prices. of Representatives of the United States of 
SALT LAKE STAMP CO. America in Congress assembled, That from 


and after the passage of this Act it shall be 
lawful for any person qualified to make en- 
try under the homestead laws of the United 
States to make a stock-raising homestead 
entry for not exceeding six hundred and 
forty acres of unappropriated unreserved 
public land in reasonably compact form: 
Provided, however, That the land so en- 


tered shall theretofore have been designated 
Leading eet and Hardware Dealers by the Secretary of the Interior as “stock- 


WOOL GROWERS SUPPLIES || raising lands.” 


At 50 Places in Utah and Idaho See. 2. That the Secretary of the In- 
terior is hereby authorized, on application 


or otherwise, to designate as stock-raising 
——,__ lands subject to entry under this Act lands 
the surface of which is, in his opinion, 


chiefly valuable for grazing and raising for- 
age crops, do not contain merchantable 


67 W. Broadway Salt Lake City 






































LAK timber, are not susceptible of irrigation 

“e* ECTy from any known source of water supply, 
ROOMS WITHOUT BATH and are of such character that six hundred 
- and forty acres are reasonably required for 

witht Besdcee peyllol the support of a family: Provided, That 


where any person qualified to make original 
or additional entry under the provisions of 
‘The very best of everything at this Act shall make application to enter any 

sensible prices unappropriated public land which has not 
been designated as subject to entry (provid- 


CULLEN HOTEL 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
FRED J. LEONARD, Mer. 


- Headquarters for Sheepmen 


More Sheep bought and sold in the Cullen 
Hotel than in any hotel in the United States. Rates $1.00 and up 
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ed said application is accompanied and SUp- 
ported by properly corroborated affidavit 9 
the applicant, in duplicate, showing pring 
facie that the land applied for is of the 
character contemplated by this Act), sue 
application, together with the regular fees 
and commissions, shall be received by the 
register and receiver of the land district jp 
which said land is located and suspended 
until it shall have been determined by the 
Secretary of the Interior whether said lanj 
is actually of that character. That during 
such suspension the land described in the 
application shall not be disposed of; and if 
said land shall be designated under this Act. 
then such application shall be allowed; oth. 
erwise it shall be rejected, subject to ap 
peal. 

Sec. 3. That any qualified homestead 
entryman may make entry under the home 
stead laws of lands so designated by the 
Secretary of the Interior, according to legal 
subdivisions, in areas not exceeding six hun 
dred and forty acres, and in compact form 
so far as may be subject to the provisions 
of this Act, and secure title thereto by com- 
pliance with the terms of the homestead 
laws: Provided, That a former homestead 
entry of land of the character described in 
section two hereof shall not be a bar to the 
entry of a tract within a radius of twenty 
miles from such former entry under the 
provisions of this Act, which, together’ with 
the former entry, shall not exceed six hu 
dred and forty acres: Provided further, 
That the entryman shall be required to er 
ter all contiguous areas open to entry prior 
to the entry of any noncontiguous land: 
Provided further, That instead of residence 
and cultivation as required by the home 
stead laws the entryman shall be required 
to make permanent improvements upon the 
additional land entered before final prool 
is submitted tending to increase the value 
of the same for stock-raising purposes, of 
the value .of not less than $1.25 per acre, 
and at least one-half of such improvements 
shall be placed upon the land within three 
years after the date of entry thereof. 


Sec. 4. That any homestead entrymal 
who has not submitted final proof upon his 
existing entry, shall have the right to & 
ter, subject to the provisions of this Ad, 
such amount of contiguous lands designat 
ed for entry under the provisions of this 
Act as shall not, together with the amoutl 
embraced in his original entry, exceed sit 
hundred and forty acres, and residence upo 
the original entry shall be credited on botl 
entries, but improvements must be maie 
on the additional entry equal to $1.25 i 
each acre thereof. 

Sec. 5. That persons who have submit 
ted final proof upon, or received patent fot, 
lands under the homestead laws, and wi 
own and reside upon the land so acquired 
may, subject to the provisions of this At 


make additional entry for and obtain pat 
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ent to coniiguous lands designated for en- 
try under tle provisions of this Act, which, 
together with the area theretofore acquired 
under the homestead law, shall not exceed 
six hundred and forty acres, on proof of the 
expenditure required by this Act on account 
of permanent improvements upon the ad- 
ditional entry. 

Sec. 6. That any person who is the head 
of a family, or who has arrived at the age 
of twenty-one years and is a citizen of the 
United States, who has entered or acquired 
uider the homestead laws, prior to the pas- 
sage of this Act, lands of the character de- 
scribed in this Act, the area of which is less 
than six hundred and forty acres, and who 
is unable to exercise the righé of additional 
entry herein conferred because no lands 
subject to entry under this Act adjoin the 
tract so entered or acquired or lie within 
the twenty mile limit provided for in this 
Act, may, upon submitting proof that he re- 
sides upon and has not sold the land so en- 
tered or acquired and against which land 
there are no encumbrances, relinquish or re- 
convey to the United States the land so oc- 
cupied, entered, or acquired, and in lieu 
thereof, within the same land-office district, 
may enter and acquire title to six hundred 
and forty acres of the land subject to entry 
under this Act, but must show compliance 
with all the provisions of this Act respect- 
ing the new entry and with all the provi- 
sions of existing homestead laws except as 
modified herein. | 

Sec. 7. That the commutation  provi- 
sions of the homestead laws shall not apply 
to any entries made under this Act. 


Sec. 8. That any homestead entrymen 
or patentees who shall be entitled to ad- 
ditional entry under this Act shall have, for 
ninety days after the designation of lands 
subject to entry under the provisions of this 
Act and contiguous to those entered or 
owned and occupied by him, the preferential 
right to make additional entry as provided 
in this Act: Provided, That where such 
lands contiguous to the lands of two or 
more entrymen or patentees entitled to ad- 
ditional entries under this section are not 
sufficient in area to enable such entrymen 
to secure by additional entry the maximum 
amounts to which they are entitled, the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized to 
Make an equitable division of the lands 
among the several entrymen or patentees, 
applying to exercise preferential rights, 
sich division to be in tracts of not less 
than forty acres, or other legal subdivision, 
and so made as to equalize as nearly as pos- 
sible the area which such entrymen and pat- 
entees will acquire by adding the tracts 
embraced in additional entries to the lands 
originally held or owned by them: Provid- 
ed further, That where but one such tract 
of Vacant land may adjoin the lands of two 
%& more entrymen or patentees entitled to 
&xercise preferential right hereunder, the 


tract in question may be entered by the 
person who first submits to the local land 
office his application to exercise said pref- 
erential right. 

Sec. 9. That any person who has here- 
tofore acquired title to land under any of 
the homestead laws of the United States 
and who is the owner and occupant of the 
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land so acquired may purchase from the 
United States not exceeding three hundred 
and twenty acres of stock-raising lands, as 
designated by this Act, or unappropriated 
and unreserved lands valuable only for graz- 
ing contiguous to his said homestead, upon 
paying to the United States the sum of 
$1.25 per acre for such lands, under such 








E. A. CULBERTSON, President 
W. F. EARLS, Cashier 








United States Depositary 


Obe Dational Gank of the FRepublic 


Salt Lake City, Gtah 
Capital - $ 300,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 340,865.00 
Deposits - - 4,275,000.00 


This bank enjoys the pleasure of having more woolgrowers as customers, han any bank in this Intermountain Country. A num- 
of the most prominent attribute their success to the unfailing aid of this bank during good times and bad. 


WE WANT YOUR BANK ACCOUNT 


DeWITT KNOX, Vice-President 
GEORGE G. KNOX, Asst-Cashier 
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Salt Lake City. 


HIS Space reserved for Montpelier Stock 
Yards, grazing pastures, and other stock 


yards operated by Leary & Warren Co., 
lessees, including the Union Stock Yard of 
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ALWAYS IN THE MARKET 





Wasatch 1826—1827. 
Or Telegraph Us. 


JOHN PINGREE, President 

ADAM PATTERSON, Vice-President 
GEORGE E. FORD, Sec’y, Treas. & Mgr. 
Cc. H. GRANVILLE, Supt. of Purchases. 
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AND SHEEP. 


Utah Packing -& Provision Company 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
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GARAGE 


Always at Your Service 
Cor. 4th South and West Temple 


PHONE WASATCH 768 
SALT LAKE CITY 




















































e 
‘Thinker 


The buyer of a Valve- 
in-Head Buick Six is 
NOT a faddist. He is a 
thinker. He can NOT be 
“stampeded.” 


Men who will possess 
the upward of 66,000 
Valve - in - Head Sixes 
long before the end of 
the 1916 season will 
have thought Six and 
Valve - in- Head months 
before they become 
owners. Their act of 
purchase is an outward 
manifestation of a con- 
viction, A conviction 
based upon the two most 
vital of motor car es- 
sentials, POWER and 
SMOOTHNESS. Both 
are flexibility—efficiency 
—economy. Both are 
tried, tested and proven. 


ASK FOR DEMONSTRA- 


TION. WE’LL BE DE- 
LIGHTED TO TAKE 
YOU FOR A “BUICK” 
RIDE—ANY TIME. 


RANDALL- DODD 
AUTO CO. 


Auto Row Salt Lake Was. 4560 
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rules and regulations as may be prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Interior, which said 
1and, together with the area theretofore ac- 
quired under the homestead iaws, shall not 
exceed six hundred and forty acres. 


Sec. 10. That all entries made and pat- 
ents issued under the provisions of this Act 
shail be subject to and contain a reserva- 
tion to the United States of ail the coal and 
other minerals in the iands so entered and 
patented, together with the right to pros- 
pect for, mine, and remove the same. The 
coal and other mineral deposits in such 
lands shall be subject to disposal by the 
United States in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the coal and mineral land laws in 
force at the time of such disposal. Any 
person qualified to locate and enter the 
coal or other mineral deposits, or having 
the right to mine and remove the same 
under the laws of the United States, shall 
have the right at all times to enter upon 
the lands entered or patented, as provided 
by this Act, for the purpose of prospecting 
for coal or other minerals therein, provided 
he shall not injure, damage, or destroy the 
permanent improvements of the entryman 
or patentee, and shall be liable to and shall 
compensate the entryman or patentee for 
all damages ‘to the crops on such lands by 
reason of such prospecting. Any person 
who has acquired from the United States 
the coal or other mineral deposits in any 
such land, or the right to mine and remove 
the same, may re-enter and occupy so much 
of the surface thereof as may be required 
for all purposes reasonably incident to the 
mining or removal of the coal or other min 
erals, first, upon securing the written con- 
sent or waiver of the homestead entryman 
or pantentee; second, upon payment of the 
damages to crops or other tangible improve- 
ments to the owner thereof, where agree- 
ment may be had as to the amount thereof; 
or, third, in lieu of either of the foregoing 
provisions, upon the execution of a good 
and sufficient bond or undertaking to the 
United States for the use and benefit of the 
entryman or owner of the land, to secure 
the payment of such damages to the crops 
or tangible improvements of the entryman 
or owner, as may be determined and fixed 
in an action brought upon the bond or un- 
dertaking in a court of competent jurisdic- 
tion against the principal and sureties 
thereon, such bond or undertaking to be in 
form and in accordance with rules and reg- 
ulations prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Interior and to be filed with and approved 
by the register and receiver of the local 
land office of the district wherein the land 
is situate, subject to appeal to the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office: Pro- 
vided, That all patents issued for the coal 
or other mineral deposits herein reserved 
shall contain appropriate notations declar- 
ing them to be subject to the provisions of 
this Act with reference to the disposition, 
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occupancy, and use of the land as permitte RAIS 
to an entryman under this Act. 

Sec. 11. That lands containing wajg 
holes or other bodies of water needed , 
used by the public for watering purpoy 
shall not be designated under this Act, py 1 
may be reserved under the provisions @(hica 
the Act of June twenty-fifth, nineteen hy 
dred and ten, and such lands neretalil 
hereafter reserved shall, while so reseryoj : 
be kept and held open to the public use t weig! 
such purposes under such general rules ayp demo 
regulations as the Secretary of the Interig flock 
may prescribe: Provided, That the Seer 
tary may, in his discretion, also withdray 
from entry lands necessary to insure acce 
by the publft to watering places reserywm “1 
hereunder and needed for use in the moyg ple a 
ment of stock to summer and winter rang ‘Hot 
or to shipping points, and may preserilj 
such rules and regulations as may be neces 
sary for the proper administration and wy will 
of such lands. pert: 

Sec. 12. That the Secretary of the if tell 
terior is hereby authorized to make all ne “y 
essary rules and regulations in harmoy 
with the provisions and purposes of thi 
Act for the purpose of carrying the sam the 
into effect. they 

Passed the House of 
January 18, 1916. 
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LAMBING IN ee 
WESTERN CANAD : 

I enclose check for $2.50, for whidg ° F 
please send the “Wool Grower” foro i 
year to J. Peacock, Alberta, Canai rt 
and credit my account with the bi 9 
ance. : - 

We are always anxious to receil ba 
The National Wool Grower, for® 
seems to put energy into the shee ” 
business, even in Canada. 

We have had a very prosperous sé th 
son so far, and the sheep wintered wel} *' 
although the winter was the coldes la 
on record for many years in this sg * 
tion. “ 

The flockmasters are now making 
preparations for lambing which wil : 





commence the fifteenth of April. How 
ever, I have already lambed 1,000 heat 
part of them in February, on the op 









prairie. I enclose a photograph @ " 
them together with one of my Row d 
ney rams. I have great faith in tg " 
Romneys and think they will greall 






improve the sheep in this country. 
I wish the Wool Grower every st 
cess. 
R. C. HARVEY, Alberta, Canaéi 
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RAISING SPRING 
LAMBS IN IOWA 


By William Hager. 

The earliest spring lambs the 
Chicago market this year were con- 
tributed by Allen Maxwell of Defiance, 
lowa, and sold at $17.00 per hundred- 
weight. Mr. Maxwell certainly 
demonstrating that the small farm 
flock is profitable. His own statement 
of how he does it is interesting. 
letter he says: 


on 


is 


Ina 


“IT have been asked by so many peo- 
ple as to how I raise what they call the 
‘Hot House Lambs’ for Easter, so de- 
cided to tell you a few of the facts, but 
will say that there are more things 
pertaining to this work that I cannot 
tell than there are that I can tell. 

“First. I commence about three 
weeks before time of breeding to give 
the ewes a small ration of corn, not all 
they will eat but enough to make them 
commence to look better and gain 
some flesh, and I find that as soon as 
they commence to pick up in this way 
they commence to breed and I have 
practiced this for three years beginning 
a little earlier each year to feed them, 
and I believe the corning brings them 
in earlier. Last year I commenced to 
feed corn the forepart of July and by 
August Ist the ewes had to 
breed. After they are bred they go 
back into the grass and rough feed 
such as they can get. 


begun 


About two weeks before 
the lambing time I commence to feed 
adairy feed to make milk for the young 
lambs when they come. Last year I fed 
a combination of about 500_pounds of 
ear corn ground cob and all, 100 
pounds of oats ground together after 
which I mix about 100 pounds of bran. 
lalso feed with this alfalmo—the pea 
green alfalmo hay, and of this I use 
100 pounds, and 100 pounds of the 
mixed feed to sixty head of ewes each 
day. The mixed feed is fed wet, mix- 
ing it with water at the time of feed- 
ing and making it just as wet as it can 
be—almost sloppy, and then feed in 
the galvanized trough. The idea of 
mixing it with water is to get the 
sheep to take the moisture, for they 


“Second. 


THE 


will not drink as much water as they 
really need. 

“Tl have a basement barn which is 
warm all the time anyway, but can 
be made warmer when needed by put- 
ting in more sheep as the occasion de- 
mands this only during the lambing 
time, and after a lamb is a week or so 
old he can be transferred to another 


‘barn where it is not so warm, but the 


lamb should. never be allowed to run 
at large—they should be kept in the 
barn from, the time they are lambed 
till they are shipped. 

“After the lambs begin to eat I have 
a pen fixed that they can get to the 
feed any time they wish and have a 
self feed for them’ supplied with the 
same feed as used for the ewes, and 
also have a pen of shelled corn but do 
not mix the feed for them—each feed 
is supplied with the different feeds, 
corn, oats, bran, alfalmo, so they can 
take their chgice and eat that which 
they like the best. 

“T put four ewes in a separate pen 
to see how much water they took with 
their feed, and found that the four took 
one bushel of water each day mixed 
with their feed, and also had water 
they could get at any time they cared 
to drink. 

“From. the time I commence to feed 
for milk about two weeks before lamb- 
ing time I take the salt from the ewes 
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and they are never allowed any more 
salt until after the lambs are shipped 
and the lambs never get a taste of salt. 
Since following this practice 1 have 
never had a case of white scours 
among my lambs. I contend that salt 
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Browning Auto & Supply Co. 


Phone Was. 1934 
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Kreso Dip No. 1 


(STANDARDIZED) 


The Dependable Dip 
KILLS SHEEP TICKS 


and other parasites 
For the treatment of Sheep Scab, 
Mange, Ringworm, etc. 
Helps the rapid healing of Shear 
Cuts, Scratches and Wounds. 


A Dip That Does the Work 
Without Injury 
-To the Animal or Fleece. 
No burning of the Fibres 
No Staining, No Poisoning 
No Sickening 
Lambs go to the mother immediately after dipping. 


EASY TO USE, EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL 


Equally Good for All Livestock 
Kills Lice, Mites, Fleas, etc. 
A SANITARY PROTECTION 
AGAINST 
HOG CHOLERA 

and other contagious diseases. 
Experiments on live hogs prove that a 2% 
per cent dilution of Kreso Dip No. | will 


kill Virulent Hog Cholera Virus in 5 minutes 
by contact. 


Write for free descriptive booklets on the 
care of Sheep and all livestock. 


Parke, Davis & Co. 


DEPARTMENT ANIMAL INDUSTRY 


Detroit, Michigan 








which is essential to success. 
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fed to lambs or their mothers when 
they are feeding the lambs is the cause 
of the scours, and we all know that 
such things are detrimental to the 
healthy condition of an animal. 

“T have been raising these early 
lambs for about five years now, rais- 
ing about fifty lambs each year, and 
they have been sold by the firm of 
Rosenbaum Brothers & Co., Chicago, 
each year, and below I give prices I 
received during the past five years: 
1912, 12 cents per pound ;1913, 15 cents 
per pound; 1914, 14 cents per pound; 
1915, 15 cents per pound; 1916, 17 
cents per pound. I believe that I am 
safe in making the statement that my 
lambs have topped the Chicago lamb 
market each year, and anyone wish- 
ing verification of this can write to 
Messrs. Rosenbaum Bros. & Co., who 
can give them, the facts.” 

Mr. Maxwell is not disposed to keep 
his light under a bushel and his experi- 
ence ought to be valuable to those con- 
templating growing early lambs. There 
is good money in this business where 
a farmer is prepared to give the care 
It has 
been my privilege to sell Mr. Max- 
well’s lamb each season. This year 
his consignment comprised forty head 
averaging fifty-seven pounds and the 
price $17.00, per hundredweight, cre- 
ated a new record. 

The outlook for high prices for 
range lambs during the coming season 
is excellent. There will be a conspicu- 
ous shortage in both the native and 
mid-southern crops, and wool is des- 
tined to sell high right along. The 
Chicago shipping outlet will be open 
removing a handicap under which the 
whole trade suffered last year. My 
prediction is that a new set of records 
will be hung up and that unless some- 
thing unforeseen happens, it will be 
the most profitable range season in the 
history of the business. 





NO APRIL MARKET BREAKERS. 





Texas is usually responsible for a 
severe break in values of heavy sheep 
during April, but nothing of the kind 
happened ths year. The Texas drouth 
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was the reason. Under normal ¢op. 
ditions fat Texas sheep begin showing 
up at southwestern markets early jp 
April. Kansas City received them lag 
year as early as April first, but up to 
the twentieth of the month not 4, 
single shipment has reached that mar. 
ket this year. As a result shorn sheep 
were on an $8.00@8.25 basis and 
wooled sheep were worth $9.00@9.4 
per hundredweight. 

The Texas drouth was a_ hardship 
not only to sheep but cattle raisers, 
and deprived packers of a lot of fat 
beef and mutton which they needed 
badly to tide over a period of scarcity 
in the north. Jj. E. P, 





THOMPSON ON 
THE WOOL PROSPECT 





“History shows that wool has al- 
ways remained high in price for a long 
period after the termination of every 
war,” said Robert B. Thompson, “and 
if precedent is worth anything materi- 
ally lower prices are not likely for sey- 
eral years to come, no matter how pro- 
duction may be stimulated. The 
clothing needs of a vast population 
which will be increased by the return 
to active civil life of millions now en- 
gaged in military service must be pro- 
vided for. We must reckon with less- 
ened wool production in most produc- 
ing countries, consequently the use of 
substitutes will exert little influence on 
prices. In this country stocks of raw 
wool are low, mills are running to full 
capacity and both purchasing power 
and consumption needs are immense. 
The whole industry is in an unusually 
strong position. 

“While there has been less energy 
displayed by dealers in contracting 
wool, growers must not overlook the 
fact that such tactics on the part of 
buyers are seasonable and often prove 
effective in lowering values by arous- 
ing concern among growers and dis- 
lodging their holdings. The practice 
of placing wool under contract while 
it is still on the sheep’s back is pernici- 
ous, anyhow, and adverse to the inter- 
ests of the grower. It is speculation 
rather than merchandising and has a 
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ndency to discourage putting up 
wool in better condition, reducing 
competition among buyers, especially 
when wool is in the bag’and ready for 
sale. 

‘Reverting to the supply and de- 
mand problem, it will be well to re- 
member that Great Britain and _ the 
continent of Europe produce more 
woo! than any similar area in the 
world and the extent of demand on 
the holdings of these countries in 
supplying army requirements for fresh 
meat cannot be determined until the 
war is over. It is reasonable to as- 
sume, however, that the shortage of 
wool from that source will be great.” 





‘THE SMALL FARM 
FLOCK” AGAIN 





Some of the Eastern Agricultural 
Journals have taken up again the 
campaign in favor of “The Small Farm 
Breeding Flock.” To many, this 
seems a hopeless task, in view of the 
ever present dog menace and other 
causes of failure. It is to be hoped, 
however, that the campaign will bear 
some fruit; with the present high 
prices as an incentive, no doubt many 
amateurs will take to heart the pub- 
lished stories of success and invest in 
ewes (if they are able to buy them). 

It is certain that the dogs have been 
largely responsible for the rapid de- 
crease of the Small Farm Flock. Other 
important causes have been internal 
parasites and the ignorance and negli- 
gence of owners. There is bound to 
come a time, not far distant, when the 
Western ranges will be so taken .up 
that “Old World” customs will have to 
be imitated to an increasing extent. 
When necessity forces this reform, 
then probably the much discussed dog 
nuisance and other hindrances to the 
sheep industry will receive the atten- 
tion which will result in the necessary 
remedial measures. Until that time, 
the majority of Eastern and Middle- 
Western farmers. will continue to in- 
vest their time and money in deals in- 
volving less risk and less attention, 
and we need not look for any great 
increase in the number of “small farm 
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flocks.” It has been suggested that 
when the farm women take upon them- 
selves the management of small flocks 
of breeding ewes along with their poul- 


of ovine increase. 





Do not forget the Ram Sale. 


57 


try, then will come the long hailed era 


J.C. K. 








Farmers and Stockgrowers Bank 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Capital $300,000.00 Surplus and Protits $20,000.00 














NATIONAL CITY BANK 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $300,000 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 














The McIntyre Building 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


Is Headquarters for the 
NATIONAL and UTAH WOOL 
GROWERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 

















The Most Modern Fire-proof Building in the City 


|| OFFICES FORRENT || 



































EVERY WOOL GROWER NEEDS 
AN ATTRACTIVE LETTER HEAD 


WE PRINT THE 


{ational (Pool EJrotwer 


J THAT IS A SAMPLE OF OUR WORK 





We will furnish a nice half tone and get you up an attrac- 
tive letter head and envelope. It will help your business. 


FOR PARTICULARS WRITE THE 


CENTURY PRINTING COMPANY 


W. G. ROMNEY. Jj. Q. RYAN. CENTURY BLDG., 231-3-5 EDISON ST., SALT LAKE 
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CONTINENTAL DORSET CLUB 


Membership fee, $5. “No other 
sheep in the world has in it the capac- 
ity for profit that has the “Dorset 
Horn.” 


President—Arthur Danks, Allamuchy, 
N. J, 


Secretary—E. Chidester, 
burg, Ohio. 


Write the Secretary for information 
and printed matter about Dorsets. 


Mechanics- 























American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Membership Fee $10. No annual dues. 
Flock books free to members. Volume 
XVI ready for delivery and pedigrees 
now being received for Volume XVII. 
Over 77,000 sheep on record. 
President—R. A. JACKSON, 
Dayton, Washington. 
Secretary—DWIGHT LINCOLN, 
Milford Center, Ohio. 
For history of the breed, list of mem- 
bers, rules, blanks, etc., address the 
Secretary. 























American Shropshire 
Registry Ass’n 


Organized 1884. 4930 Stockholders. 
Shares of Stock, $5.00. No Annual 
Dues. Volume XXX Opened Jan. 1, 
1916, Printed Matter, Blanks, and In- 
formation FRED upon Application to 
the Secretary. 


A. J. KNOLLIN, Pres., South Omaha, Neb. 
J. M. WADE, Sec’y., LaFayette, Indiana 
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American Hampshire 
Sheep Ass’n 


Organized in 1889. Membership fee 
$5.00. Pedigrees now being received 
for Vol. XIV. of the Flock Record. 
Write the Secretary for information 
and printed matter. A postal card 
will bring it. Write today. 





F. J. HAGENBARTH, Pres. 
Spencer, Idaho. 





COMFORT TYLER, Secretary, 
36 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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SHEEP MARKET AT OMAHA. 





Omaha received approximately 150,- 
000 sheep during April, practically the 
same number as a year ago. Two years 
ago the April run there was 178,000 
and three years ago 181,000 arrived. 
The market was on a healthy basis all 
month, prices ruling high relative to 
eastern markets. Colorado was _ the 
chief source of supply. Toward the 
end of the month a sharp upturn oc- 
curred. At the beginning of April, 
these quotations were in effect: 
Lambs, good to choice handy. .$11.35@11.50 


Lambs, fair to good handy...... $11.10@11.35 
Lambs, fair to choice, heavy. ..$10.50@11.15 
Lambs, clipped, handy ......... $ 8.75@ 9.40 
Lambs, clipped, heavy ......... $ 8.25@ 9.00 


Yearlings, fair to choice light..$ 9.25@10.50 
Yearlings, fair to choice, heavy.$ 8.50@ 9.25 


Wethers, fair to choice ........ $ 8.25@ 9.40 
Ewes, good to choice .......... $ 8.50@ 9.10 
Eewes, fair to good ........... $ 7.75@ 8.50 
Re eee $ 6.00@ 7.50 

The top price on lambs at Omaha in 
‘April was $11.65 against $11.75 in 


March and $11.10 in February. It was 
the highest April top in market history 
compared with $10.90 last year; $8.40 
in 1914; $9.10 in 1913; $10.10 in 1912; 
and $6.45 in 1911. The top prices on 
ewes was $8.90 against $8.75 in March, 
$8.50 in April 1915, and $6.80 in April, 
1914. Yearlings sold up to $10.25 
against $10.50 in March and $8.75 in 
April, 1915. ye, 





ABOUT DOCKING LAMBS. 





I have read in your columns of so 
many good things that other fellows 
have found out by their various ex- 
periences in running sheep that I am 
a little timid about offering my own. 
‘I do not want to curtail the sale of 
any device for docking lambs, but 


‘want to tell my brother sheepmen my 


experience. I have known all the time 
that the knife was not good as the 
lambs bled too much; so I got a set 
of docking pincers from a Chicago 
firm to use hot and I found the burned 
stump healed very slowly and I was 
compelled to go over the lambs _ the 
second time and take out the fly blows 
and maggots. 

I was castrating a colt one day for 
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which purpose I use an emasculator, 
which crimps the artery and prevents 
bleeding and it struck me that I could 
use the emasculator to cut off lambs 
tails. So to try it out, I caught my 
wife feeding an orphan lamb with 4 
bottle and I sneaked up and clipped 
off his tail before she noticed what | 
was up to. There was not a drop of 
blood, and the lamb never let go of 
‘the nipple but kept right on sucking, 
The stump healed quickly. No fire, no 
extra man and-no loss of blood. Can 
‘you beat it? 

C. A. JACKWAYS, Ovando, Mont, 

Editor’s Note—Where lambs’ tails 
fly-blow after docking it is an indica- 
tion that the tail was too much burned 
‘by the iron or pincers being too hot or 
held to the tail too long. With the 
docking chisel the tail is cut off so fast 
that there is no chance. to kill the tis- 
sues if the operation is properly done. 








EASTER LAMB FOR GREEKS. 





Chicago, with its thousands of for- 
eigners of every nationality, is the scene 
of many strange festivals and carni- 
vals, very picturesque to 
eyes. All during Easter week the 
sheep barns at the Stock Yards _ be- 
came the mecca of hundreds of Greeks, 
whose celebrations call for the serv- 
ing of mutton as an Eastern delicacy. 
Naturally heavy this 
meat, they all made a special effort to 
obtain a bit of lamb in spite of the 
high prices this year. 

One of requirements was that the 
lamb must be light weight. They 
would have none of the heavy fellows. 
Also they preferred the shorn lambs. 
Each buyer paid for his purchase in 
cash at the sheep barns, and carried 
the prize away on his shoulders. Had 
it not been for the amusement deriv- 
ed from this new angle of the business, 
the commission men would have been 
very much annoyed by: the in- 
sistent traders, but everyone took it 
good naturedly, and the result in 
many cases was a very’ fancy price. 
One salesman estimated that 1000 
lambs were bought in this manner for 
the Greek Easter. jt. & 
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